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By Pres. Nicholas 
Murray Butler 


of Columbia University 


True and False 
Democracy 


“A particularly timely, sane 

and clear treatment of the 

greatest of sociological and 

political problems.’’ — Balti- 
more Sun. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net: 

by mail, $1.10 


By Pres. Arthur 
Twining Hadley 


of Yale Universtty 


Standards of 
Public Morality 


“The lucidity of statement, 
the felicity of expression of 
the book, makes its reading 
as attractive as it is profit- 
able.”’—New York Commercial. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; 

by mail, $1.10 





NEW POETRY 
Mr. Percy 
MacKaye’s 


new poetic drama 
Sappho and 
Phaon 


“We remember no drama by 
any modern writer that at 
once seems so readable, no 
play that is so excellent in 
stage technique, so clear in 
characterization, and yet so 
completely filled with the 
atmosphere of romance and 
poetry.’’-—Boston Transcript. 
Cloth, gilt tops, $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35 


Alfred Noyes’s 
poems entitled 


The Flower 
of Old Japan 


“are fantasies light enough, 
bewitching enough for a non- 
sense book, yet haunting be- 
cause of the simple, essential 
philosophy under the dream 
music.’’—Bookman. 

Cloth, decorated cover, 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.32 
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Important New Macmillan Books 
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NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Arthur Heming’s Spirit Lake 


is a striking book, alive with the tonic breath of 
northern forests, a genuine picture of the adventurous 
life of traders, trappers, and Indians of the fur-hunt- 
ing country around the post of the old Bay Company. 
With about 40 illustrations by the author. Cloth, $1.56 


Mr. Wm. S. Davis’s A Victor of Salamis 


It is seldom that the London critics admit that an 
American may wear the mantle of Scott, but they are 
declaring that this book entitles Mr. Davis to place 
among novelists not far below the author of ‘The 
Talisman.” Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Oxenham’s The Long Road 


“He has exceeded his former work in human sym- 
pathy, quiet charm, and dramatic force. For fresh- 
ness of sentiment and vividness of narrative it seems 
to us unexcelled by any recent romance.’’—The Out- 
look. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Jack London’s Before Adam 


“This vigorous young writer has blazed a new trail 
through the forest of fiction, and revealed himself as 
a man of genius in doing it.’-—Richard Burton. 
“Ably done and curiously fascinating.’’—The Outlook. 
Illustrated in colors. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto Comedies 


“has a remarkable, almost unique quality. It is 
pathetic with the profownd pathos that comes of 
perfect understanding; it is humorous with true 
humor.’’—Daily Chronicle, London. Cloth, $1.50 


Mrs. Marion: F. Washburne’s 
Family;Secrets 


“The cheerfulness and happiness of humanity seem 
to be the keynote of an exceedingly valuable story 
for casual reading.’’—Pittsburg Post. Cloth, $1.25 


Mr. A. L. Hutchinson’s 
The Limitiof Wealth 


is an outline of what might be done if a part of the 
fortunes of excessively wealthy men reverted to the 
good of the State on their death. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye’s pungent criticism 
Individual Training in Our Colleges 


“While we express our pleasure in the literary and 
interesting character of this book, and of every page 
of it, our conviction grows as we study the volume 
more, that the author is not only starting a wide 
discussion of college conditions, but is the apostle 
of a movement which will go far to alter them for 
the better.."—New York Observer. 

Cloth, 8vo, 535 pages, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.91 
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THE “ENTRE-NOUS” SERIES 


Choice tales by the best American authors, daintily printed and bound and illustrated 


by well-known artists. Per volume 


‘*ALLEE SAME.’’ By Frances Aymar Mathews. 


pera Illustrated by C. F. Neagle. 
ey 
wae, 


NA A The curious story of how a Chinese and an 
Gane we * American boy exchanged places and lives. A 
Gia slums worker in New York takes a Chinese child 

Ts away from its parents, and the latter retaliate in 
like manner. When the two boys are grown, a 

dramatic exchange is effected in China. 


| GOOD NIGHT. By Eleanor Gates. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rachham. 


This pathetic little tale gives a fine picture of 
modern monastery life, and also shows the 
human side of a pet parrot who saves a feathered 
friend at the cost of his own eyes. The story is 
well told and has an artistic close. 


SCHMIDT. By Lloyd Osbourne. Illustrated by 
Allen True. 


The simple homely romance of a German shop- 
keeper, who at first glance seems devoid of sen- 
timent beyond the price of butter and cheese 
The working-out of his life-story shows some- 
thing far different and finer. All the characters 
are clearly drawn as from life. 


IN THE DEEP OF THE SNOW. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Illustrated by Denman Fink. 


A thrilling Christmas story of adventure, 
located in the wilds of Canada. The principals 
are a sturdy frontiersman who has gone after 
Santa Claus, despite the snow; his little daughter 
who goes out into the forest to meet him; and 
a pack of wolves who appear on the scene at the 
wrong moment. 


DAWN. By Katharine Holland Brown. Illustrated 
by F. Walter Taylor. 

A strongly-knit narrative of how a great mis- 
fortune was turned into a great blessing. A sur- 
geon whose health has been overtaxed to the 
breaking point goes to the northern wilds tc 
recuperate; and while there regains his strength 
through service to others. 


ARAMINTA AND THE AUTOMOBILE. By 
Charles Battell Loomis. Illustrated by Otto 
Lang. 


Laughable stories of how some “cheerful 
Americans” tried the joys and sorrows of the 
motor car for themselves. The book is an 
excellent antidote for the “blues.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 
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SUMMER FICTION 


The 
Scarlet Car 


By 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele 


$1.25 


Richard Harding Davis tells the story of things that happen to-day, and he 
tells itas no one else can. In ‘‘ The Scarlet Car’’ he dashes into romance, adventure 
and fun with a gay spirit and thrilling power of narrative that carry everything before 
them. The love story of the girl, the adventure by night in the grounds of the 
country place, the contest with the village speed experts, the strategy that carried off 
the yellow reporter, have all the fire, the enthusiasm, and the absorbing quality that 
made Gallegher, Captain Macklin, Soldiers of Fortune and the Van Bibber Stories the 
most popular fiction of the day. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT and MR. ANSTRUTHER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN” 


‘‘The Summer could bring nothing pleasanter than a new book by this 
author.’’—Mew York Globe. 

‘¢ Another installment of that rare charm of hers.’ —ew York Times Satur- 
day Review. 

‘<The book has the appeal of a vital personality. There runs through the 
work a buoyant, beautiful philosophy of life, the philosophy of one who has the 
courage to live.’’—Mew York Evening Sun. 

‘*An even cleverer and more captivating thing than was Elizabeth’s first 
book.’’-—Mew York Tribune, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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$1.00 Net ~NEW FICTION _ Net $1.00 
Sinless, A Novel 


By MAUD H. YARDLEY 





The story relates the incidents that transpire on the return of three men from India, 
two of whom are married, and who have for ten long years been absent from the young 
wives they married on quitting their native England. The long separation of the wives 
of these two Anglo-Indians, at the outset ofthe story, suggests the contretemps that happens 
—the probability that the husbands may not know each his own wife on landing; and this 
is what actually takes place on arriving in London, where one of the two men, each of 
whose wives were familiarly named Nell, accosts, is greeted by, and actually consorts with 
a woman who is the wife of his friend, a mistake which is not found to be so until the mor- 
row, when the matter is sought to be concealed and the correct relations of husbands and 
wives are properly established, each pair taking up their several reunited lives-work after 
the long separation. 

From the matrimonial tangle here related and its consequences, the unwittingly erring 
couple try to escape and seek to live down and forget their innocent, “sinless” act; but all 
sorts of trouble comes of it, not only in the love that is aroused in the too hastily reunited, 
husband and wife, who have now to pair otherwise and rectify their mistake, but in the 
consequences that follow the reunion, in the child that is unfortunately born to them. It is 
the narrative of this, and the relations that are formed anew, that occupies the story in its 
future development, and creates a strong, intense feeling of sympathy in the reader as he 
follows the tale to its happily ending close. The novel is a work which appeals powerfully 
to all who may read it; while its author has the gift not only of an imaginative but of an 
experienced woman of the world, who strikes a strong note in the volume, and in her clever 
tale delights and fascinates the reader. 


12mo, Cloth Price $1.00 net 


The Counterstroke 


AMBROSE PRATT 


Author of ‘‘Franks: Duelist’’ 


Plot and counterplot abound in this powerfully written and enthralling story, which 
deals with Nihilism and its fiendish machinations, happily varied by the “Counterstrokes” 
aimed at it throughout the novel, in the interest of humanity, and by a finale tragic in its 
consequences to the arch-prime mover and general-in-chief of the malign order. The novel 
is a strong, dramatically conceived, and thrillingly worked out one. 

Very real, as well as attractive, are the characters portrayed in the romance portions 
of the narrative, particularly those of the chief heroine, Francine Elliott, who falls into 
the trap of the Nihilists, and of her lordly lover, the English Cressingham, who takes a 
strenuous part in the proceedings against the ill-omened order and at last receives Love’s 
rich reward. Attractively sketched also is the boy-girl desire, in spite of her relationship 
to the fiendish Lord of Attala and her bringing up at his island home in the Mediterranean, 
the scene of the vilest and most infamous Nihilist plottings; while not without interest, 
though of a dreaded kind, is the sketch of Katherin Viyella, Countess of Hobenstein, mur- 
deress and Society Grand dame, who is the evil spawn of the Nihilist brood. 


Size 5%x734 Price $1.00 net 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, New York 
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NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


VICTOR HUGO’S INTELLECTUAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Only Work of Prose Written by Victor Hugo 
Which Mas Never Before Been Published 
Being the last of the author’s unpub- 
lished works, and embodying his ideas on 
literature, philosophy and _ religion. 
Translated, with a study of the last 
phase of Hugo’s genius, by LORENZO 
O’ROURKE. The work in manuscript 
dates from the exile in Guernsey, when 
the genius of Hugo underwent that well- 
known change which gave to his later 
writings an unmistakable melancholy. 
Hitherto unknown phases of his genius 
are laid bare, and new light is thrown 

upon his literary processes. 
12mo, Cloth, 400 pages. $1.20 net; 
post-paid, $1.32. 


NEW YORK 
anno LONDON 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
Formerly Instructor in Elocution and 

Public Speaking in Yale Divinity 

School. 

This new book is a complete elocution- 
ary manual comprising numerous exer- 
cises for developing the speaking voice, 
deep breathing, pronunciation, vocal ex- 
pression and gesture; also selections for 
practice from masterpieces of ancient 
and modern eloquence. A course of 
study booklet’ comprising 120 lessons 
given free with each book. 

“Many useful suggestions in it.”—Hon. 
Joseph A. Choate. 

“It is admirable and practical instruc- 
tion in the technic of public speaking.” 
—Hon., Albert J. Beveridge. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25, net; postpaid, $1.40. 


THE TRAVELER’S 
HANDBOOK 

By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
A guide for transatlantic 
tourists. Completely re- 
vised. A new feature in 
this edition is a series of 
practical 
hints for travelers who 


directions and 


may wish to see Europe in 

motor cars. 

“Of its kind no other 

guide book can compare 

with it.”—N. Y. Press. 

12mo, Cloth Handy 
Pocket Size, Illustrated. 
211 pages. $1.00 net; 
post-paid, $1.07. 


BALM IN GILEAD 
By FLORENCE M. KINGSLEY 
Author of “The Transfig- 

uration of Miss _ Phil- 

ura’ and “The Needle’s 

Eye.” 

“Balm in Gilead” has im- 
mediately struck a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of 
all lovers of delightful fic- 
tion. 
“Whatever Mrs. Kingsley 
does is good, but in this 
little piece she has put 
more than the usual 
amount of excellence.”"— 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 
Hour-Glass Series. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 40c., net; 
postpaid, 45c. 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 

By LOUIS HE BAG M.D. 
Author of “Infant Feeding 
in Health and Disease,’’ 
ete, 
It contains suggestions 
and advice for infant 
feeding in health and dis- 
ease. Directions are also 
given for the manage- 
ment of fever, and it will 
be found a guide during 
the prevalence of measles, 
croup, skin diseases, etc. 
“Remarkably lucid and 
concise.”"—The Medical 
3ulletin, Philadelphia. 
12mo, Cloth. 75 cents, 
net; post-paid, 82 cents. 


A DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS 
IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F. S. A. 


Associate Editor of the “Standard 
Dictionary,” ete. 

This compact volume deals with the 
hundred and one questions that arise in 
daily speech and correspondence and 
which are not usually treated in the dic- 
tionary in the same manner as in this 
handy and time-saving book. 

“Tt is a book that should be on every 
writer’s desk. If studied in season and 
out of season it will correct numerous 
inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”"— 
The Union, Springfield, Mass. 
12mo, Cloth, 242 Pages. 75 cents net; by 


mail, 83 cents. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
By Dr. PAUL DUBOIS 
Translated by Drs. SMITH ELY JELIFFE 
and WILLIAM A. WHITE 
The experience and principles of psychic 
treatment of nervous disorders, based 
upon twenty years of successful special- 
ization and practice in this branch of 
medical skill. 
“To all engaged in medical pursuits, 
the book must be one of inestimable 
value.”"—Medical Recorder, Chicago. 


8vo, Cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net; 
by mail, $3.25. 
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NOVELS 


Publisher’s prices were $1.25 and 
$1.50. Our former prices for these 
novels were goc and $1.08. They are 
the regular editions and not cheap re- 
prints. By taking the entire remain- 
ders we are able to sell at 25c each. 
Abeniki Caldwell. 

By Carolyn Wells. Profusely illus- 
trated with old-fashioned wood- 
cuts printed from the original 
blocks. 12mo. Paper boards. 

Cirillo. 

A romance of musical and artistic 
life. By Effie Douglass Putnam. 
16mo. Full red leather, gilt top. 

The Letter D. 

By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
Ellen and Mr. Man. 

By Gouverneur Morris. 12mo. 
The Gray World. 

By Evelyn Underhill. 12mo. 
The Stand-By. 

By Edmund P. Dole. 
lisher’s price, $1.25. 
price, 25 cents. 

A strong temperance story; 
scene laid in a Maine town. 

The Wing of Love. 

By Katherine M. C. Meredith. 12mo. 
Andrea. 

By Karin Michaélis. Translated 
from the Danish by John Nilsen 
Laurvik. 12mo. 

This is a story of child-life by a 
famous Danish author, that has 
taken Denmark and Germany by 
storm. 

A Comedy in Spasms. 

By Mrs. Mannington Coffyn. 12mo. 
The Whip Hand. 

A tale of the pine country. By Sam- 

uel Merwin. 12mo. 
The Golden Horseshoe. 

Edited by Stephen Bonsal. 12mo. 
Confessions of a Club Woman. 

By Agnes Surbridge. 12mo. 
trated by A. I. Keller. 


I2mo. 


I2mo. Pub- 
Our special 


the 


Illus- 


AT 25¢e 


King for a Summer. 

A story of Corsican life and adven- 
ture. By Edgar Pickering. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. , 

Marion Graham; 

Happiness. 

By Meta Lauder. 

Old Squire. 

The romance of a black Virginian. 

By B. K. Benson. 12mo. 
The Pagan at the Shrine. 

A novel dealing with Spanish life. 

By Paul Gwynne. I2mo. 
Holt of Heathfield. 

By Caroline Atwater Mason, author 
of “The Lily of France.” 12mo. 
Illustrated. 

Roderick Taliaferro. 

A story of Maximilian’s Empire. By 
George Crain Cook. t2mo. Illus- 
trated. 

The Beaten Path. 
A novel. By Richard L. Makin. 
I2mo. 
As the Light Led. 
By James Newton Baskett. 
From the Unvarying Star. 

By Elsworth Lawson. 12mo. 

The scene of this novel is laid in 
Yorkshire, the author’s home. 

Ronald Carnaquay. 

A commercial clergyman. 

ley Gilman. 12mo. 
Margaret Bowlby. 

A story of love and politics. By Ed- 

gar L. Vincent. 12mo. 
Mr. Whitman. 

A story of the brigands. By Eliza- 

beth Pullen. 12mo. 
The Gate of the Kiss. 

By John W. Harding. Illustrated by 

George Varian. 12mo. 
When the Land was Young. 

Being the true romance of Mistress 
Antoinette Huguenin and Captain 
Tack Middleton in the Days of the 
Buccaneers. By Lafayette Mc- 
Laws. Illustrated by Will Craw- 
ford. 12mo. 


or, Higher Than 


I2mo. 


16mo. 


3y Brad- 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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“T. THORNDYKE, ATTORNEY AT LAW” 


By HERBERT I. GOSS 


The romance of a young lawyer, cleverly told by a prominent 
New England attorney. 


The scenes are laid in Northern New Hampshire, where the 
White Mountains form a picturesque background for this enter- 
taining story. 


It is full of honest sentiment, wholesome wit and delicious 
humor. 


A special portrait edition contains 70 handsome _half-tones, 
including pictures of many distinguished attorneys and well-known 
statesmen in New England. 


Special Portrait Edition - $3.00 net 
Regular Edition, Ilustrated $1.50 


THE CG, M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY = - - BOSTON | BOSTON 


Mrs. Rorer’s two books, 
‘Canning and Preserving” 
and “Hot Weather Dishes,” 


are well worth having now 


Their names tell their story. One contains all you want 
to know about canning and preserving fruits and vegetables, 
making jams, jellies, marmalades, fruit butters, fruit syrups, fruit 
drinks, etc. The other brings to you some new good things 
for the hot weather, easily prepared and easily digested —lightening 
toil and soothing the appetite. 

In cloth; each 50 cents by mail ; we pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 
418 Sansom Street 
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Coillard of the Zambesi 


The lives of Francois and Christina Coillard, of the 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


By EVELYN RAYMOND 


DOROIAY CHESTER 


The Haps and Mishaps of a Foundling 


Paris Missionary Society, in South and 


Central Africa 


By C. W. MACKINTOSH 78 Illustrations, Net $2.50 


The life of Francois Coillard might be written 
from several points of view. He influenced the 
map of South Africa and the natives far and wide. 
He deeply stirred the Reform Churches of the 
Continent. 

All who met him felt they were in the presence of 
genius—the genius of insight, of sympathy and 
devotion. 


This volume tells how Dorothy was found 
on the doorstep, and how she grew to be a lov- 
able girl. How she was carried off by a person 
who wanted to hold her for a ransom, and de- 
picting adventures as interesting as they are 
surprising. 

Lllustvated. Per volume, $1 


DOROTHY GHESTER AT SKYRIE 


The second volume of the series, showing 
what Dorothy did at her country home near 2 : 
the Highlands of the Hudson. Here many A LITTLE BOOK OF SHORT HOMILIES 
more astonishing adventures befell her. Dor- The author says in her preface: ‘1 venture to 
othy is one of the most lovable of characters send out into life these homely words, in the hope 

a hi 1 ne I ‘ ae that by their very humbleness they may enter low 
and this present volume is ound to make her doors where high teaching of ordinance or doctrine 
more beloved than ever. An ideal gift, and a could not come in.” 
book that any girl will treasure. 

Catalogue of 350 books for Girls and Boys free. 


With the Simple-Hearted 


By ELIZABETH WATERHOUSE 
237 Pages, 50 Cents 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 


Zilustrated. Per volume, $1 


CHATTERTON-PECK COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


RUNNING WATER 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 
Here is the new novel by the 
author of ‘‘The Four Feathers’’— 
an absorbing story of love, intrigue 
and adventure. Illus. $1.50. 


The Century Co. 


EAST OF SUEZ 


By Frederic C. Penfield. 


Delightfully away from the road 
of the commonplace—Colombo, Be- 
nares, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 

The Century Co. 


New York. 


NORROY 


DIPLOMATIC AGENT. 

BY G. BRONSON HOWARD. 
And illustrated by Gordon 
Ross. 

His exploits open to the reader of 
detective tales a new and alluring 
field of achievement. Price $1.50. 
The Saalfield Pab. Co. 


Akron, Ohio. 


The Mosher Books 


“Behind the Scenes with 
the Mediums”’ 


BY DAVID P. ABBOTT 


“I solved my problem by sending T. M. 
a Mosher book. Hleaven bless Mr. 
Mosher for making pretty and unusual 
books! He has thereby helped me out of 
many a dilemma.’’—MARIAN LEE. 
‘*Confesstons toa Heathen Idol.”’ 


A new book explaining valuable secrets, few 
of which have ever before reached the general 
public. 

My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of end for descriptive circular 


bookwork in itself—explains this unusual com- 
pliment, and is sent free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


328 pages. Price, $1.50, postpaid 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A NOVEL 


Without a Villain 


But with plot and excitement 
enough to hold the attention 


strongly from cover to cover 


Leaves From a Life Book of 
To-day 


BY 


MRS. JAMES E. MILLS 


Author of “Marriage” and “The Mother 
Artist” 


PRICE 50c—POSTAGE 10c 


As a story it is interesting, and the character 
study and analysis of motives and conditions is done 


with a strong hand. —Chicago Advance. 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
42 West Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES 


Overstocks of publishers and brand new. Keturnable at 
our expense after purchase, if not as represented. 
Pub Our 
Price 
Balzac, Novels and Stories, 39 vols $39.00 
Dumas, Romances, 34 vols. ............ 59.50 
Franklin in France, E. H. Hale, 2 vols. 6.00 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works, 13 vols. 
Whitcomb Riley’s Poems, II vols....... 
Shakespeare, Handy Volumes, 39 vols. 
Letters of Daniel Webster, Van Tyne. . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Pyle’s 
Personal Hygiene 


Dr. Pyle’s work sets forth the means to 
perfect health with a simplicity, con- 
ctseness and authority never before 
approached. There is an interesting 
illustrated article on Home Gymnas- 
tics — really a complete course in 
physical culture. The chapters on 
Domestic Hygiene and Emergency 
Measures cannot fail to interest every 
reader. Then there are articles on the 
care of the 7Zeeth, the Hair, the 
Complexion (sunburn, etc.), and 
many subjects of wide interest. 

The Philadelphia Press says: “To read, 
study and follow the advice given in this book 


will insure a sound mind in a sound body.” 


Trained Motherhood says *‘We do not 
know of a book which contains more valuable 
matter concerning the preservation of health.” 

By Walter L. Pyle, M.D Just Ready 
Cloth, 31.50 net Third Edition 


W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
925 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


Sent on Receipt of Price For Sale at Wanamaker’s 


WANAMAKER’S 


sells all our best books such as ‘‘Astyanax’’ 
by Hon. Joseph M. Brown, 950 pp., 47 illus- 
trations by Hudson; ‘‘Grinmar,’’ by Nathan 
Kussy; ‘‘The Conflict,’’ by Viola Burhans, 
‘*Aunt Jemimy’s Maxims,’’ by Cally Ryland 
(author of ‘‘The Taming of Betty’’) ‘‘Land 
of the Romburg,’’ by Dr. Warren; ‘‘ Judith 
McNair,’’ by Laeta Marion Ramage. Send 
postal for assortment of most interesting 
illustrated circulars free. Address 


BROADWAY PUB. CO., 835 B’way, N. Y. 


Bovs| Canoe Boys and Camp Fires 


Or, Adventures on Winding Waters 


By WILLIAM MURRAY GRAYDON 
Cloth, stamped tn colors. Finely illustrated. Price, $1.00 


Where is there a youth who does not love a gun, a fishing rod, a 
canoe, or a roaring camp tire? In this book we have them all, and we 
have in addition the doings of several bright and lively boys, who go ona 
canoeing trip on a winding stream, and meet with many unexpected and 


exciting happenings. 


The breath of the forest blows through this tale, 


and every boy who reads it will be sorry that he was not a member of the 
canoe club that took that never-to-be-forgotten outing. 


Catalogue of 350 books for Boys and Girls free 


Chatterton-Peck Co., 296 Broadway, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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BEST FICTION FOR THE SUMMER 
THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Author of ‘‘ Red Fox,’ ‘* Th: Watchers of the Trails,’ 


**Mr. Roberts is King in his field of literary achievement. His other books are models unsurpassed until by 
his latest work, which is even finer, and will afford the greatest delight to his many thousands of admirers.”’—N. TY. 


Times With 62 illustration's by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00 


THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR 


By G. S. PATERNOSTER. Author of ‘‘ The Motor Pirate,’ etc. 
‘* For dash and diversion it has no equal.’’ —Brooklyn Eagle. Frontispiece in colors by Frohn. $1.50 
IN PREPARATION—READY SEPTEMBER FIRST 


THE LAST NOVEL BY ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS 
Author of ‘* Philip Winwood,’’ ‘‘ The Bright Face of Danger,’’ etc., etc. 


CLEMENTINA’S HIGHWAYMAN 


A dashing, sparkling comedy of love and adventure such as the author knew so well how to write, with a 
heroine as lovely and changeable as an April day, and a hero all ardor and daring 
I/lustrated. $7 -5O 


MYSTERY ISLAND 


By EDWARD H. HURST 


An adventure story in which the development of an unusual plot is treated with 
skill and fine delicacy. Illustrated. $1.50 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 


“The First Great English Novel” | li 
of this Century | A 1CC- 


Joseph Vance  For-Short 


‘* Mr. De Morgan’s second novel 
: proves to be no less remarkable than ‘Joseph 
fiction . . . The best thing in fiction |! Wance.’ A story of extraordinary interest. 
since Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy; must || . . . A remarkable example of the art of 


‘*One of the tenderest figures in modern 





take its place, by virtue of its tenderness and fiction at its noblest.’’— Zhe Dial. 
pathos, its wit and humor, its love of human ‘He is no more afraid to set down the 
kind, and its virile characterization, as the little language of lovers and children and 


first great English novel that has appeared in mothers than he is to deal with murder or 
i ’ wile Mitedite suicide or ghosts . . . Its humanity, phi- 
i losophy, humor, its broad view of life, the 


apes Rigs : ' love of men, especially of children and of 
the N. Y. Times Review, before reading women, that glows in it.’’—H. 7. Brock in 
‘* Alice-for-Short.”’ N.Y. Times Review. 


Each, $1.75, postpaid 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘est $n 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


the twentieth century.’’—Lewis 
author of a notable life of Thackeray, in 
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Over and over again the question has 
come: “\Vhy don’t you have a Hamilton 
Wright Mabie number?” So for Sep- 
tember we are having one; and Mr. 
Mabie’s good friend, Mr. James Mac- 
Arthur, of Harper’s, has consented to 
prepare a personel appreciation that will 
prove, we feel sure, a most satisfactory 
point of contact between Mr. Mabie and 
the hosts of his admiring readers. Add 
to this a brief study of “H. W. Mabie 
as an Editor,” by Edwin Carlile Litsey, 
together with a biographical sketch, 
some selections, and numerous pictures, 
and you will find yourself contemplat- 
ing at close range the widely influenc- 
ing editor of “The Outlook ;” and _ will 
be able to appreciate as never before 
how it is that Mr. Mabie “has main- 
tained a singular and distinctive position 
as a literary teacher, whether on the 
platform or as a writer.” 


The interest that has lately arisen in 
George G. Barnard, the sculptor, whose 
experiences in connection with the deco- 
rating of the Capitol at Harrisburg have 
given impulse to so much discussion, 
gives peculiar timeliness to a critical 
estimate of Mr. Barnard’s work. Dr. 
Talcott Williams has written the article, 
and there will be several reproductions 
in nalf-tone by way of illustration. 


The name George Sylvester Viereck 
has recently appeared in the newspapers 
and magazines with a frequency that 
calls for notice. His claim to poetic 
genius—made by various competent 
critics—has called forth a rather start- 
ling amount of argument. On the top 
of this we are informed that this young 
eccentric—and undoubtedly gifted verse- 
writer—is a cousin of Emperor William 
of Germany. It is all singularly inter- 
esting; therefore, let us hear what Mr. 
Leonard Abbott, one of the editors of 


“Current Literature,” has to say of 
Viereck’s talents and personality. Van 
der Weyde, the New York photographer 
of celebrities, has made an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Viereck, which will ac- 
company the article. 


It is the present aim to reproduce 
each month, as the regular three-color 
frontispiece, some picture by a really 
famous artist. For September we have 
chosen a ‘The Avenue’”— 
an attractive bit ot landscape, delicate 
in tone and with plenty of atmosphere. 
This will be a picture to keep. 


Mr. Mabie’s portrait will appear on 
the cover, in two colors; and will be 
the subject of the monthly frontispiece 
portrait. 


Special Announcement 


In September we shall begin to print 
a Complete list of The New Books 
of the Month. The name of the book, 
the author and the publisher, with a 
notice or review commensurate with 
the value of the book, will be given in 
this list; and all publications received 
within a specified time will be included. 
Illustrations from volumes listed will 
help to make this section attractive ; and 
the notes will be written in every case 
by someone especially qualified. 

“Books for the Study and Library,” 
by Dr. Williams; the departmerits, “For 
the Reader of New Fiction” and “Our 
Contemporary Dramatists,” and the spe- 
cial review articles written about groups 
of books, will be continued. 

“The Clergyman’s Study Table” for 
the September number will be written 
by Dr. J. R. Miller, editor of “Forward,” 
“The Westminster Teacher,” etc., and 
author of numerous volumes of delight- 
ful religious essays. 


Changes of address must be received by the 15th of the month to affect the delivery for the 


month following. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Philadelphia 
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The Redwing 
By Isabel S. Mason 


E loves the meadow lush, and pond 
With tawny cat-tails growing, 
The scarlet of his epaulets 


Against bronze columns showing. 


What rippled gurglings fill his song 
With liquid lure diluted, 

As swaying to the fragrant breeze, 
His “O-gl-ee” is fluted. 


Oh, iar away, where woods are green, 
I hear the zephyrs ringing 

The azure bells in sylvan dells, 
Where fairy ferns are springing. 

I see the bulrush-bordered pond 
My years of boyhood linking, 

Where Redwing to the water's call 
His “O-gl-ee” is clinking. 


And “O-gl-ee” and “O-gl-ee” 
Exuberant youth went singing, 

With heart as light as feather-down 
Where red and black are winging. 

Exultant joy of bird and boy 
To whistling chorus suited, 

When echoes bear fond memories where 
His “O-gi-ee” is fluted. 


In the 


World of 
Letters 





The Poe Special Number 


On January 19, 1909, will occur the 
centenary of the birth of Edgar Allan 
Poe. As the time draws near, admirers 
of the poet, headed by the Poe Memorial 
Association of Baltimore, are looking 
forward to ways by which the memory of 
Poe may be honored. Both in Baltimore 
and in Richmond there is a growing ac- 
tivity; and the Maryland capital is to be 
the place of a permanent monument that 
will, it is hoped, be ready in time for the 
celebration of Poe’s one-hundredth birth- 
day. 





SSN 





A Poe number of THE Book News 
MontTHLy has been under discussion for 
a long time, and finally this August issue 
was decided upon, the renewed interest 
in all things Southern—aroused by the 
Jamestown Exposition—seeming to make 
it appropriate. 

In treating of Poe it has been our de- 
sire and care to present facts. Poe has 
been alternately so wildly praised and so 
vilely slandered that many average read- 
ers have a totally wrong impression of 
his life and character; while his weak- 
nesses have been so emphasized that the 
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value of his literary work has many 
times been overlooked, and Poe the man 
rather than Poe the poet has received the 
larger share of attention. 


A Word About the Color Insert 


“At the Source,” reproduced as our 
color frontispiece for this month, is by 
a Russian painter, P. A. Schaan. He was 
born in St. Petersburg, but studied art in 
France, where he became a pupil of the 
famous Guillemet. He has exhibited nu- 
merous pictures in the Paris Salons, and 
in 1902 and 1903 received Honorable 
Mention. “At the Source” appeared in 
the Salon of 1903. 


The Origin of ‘‘ The Princess Virginia ’’ 


Mrs. Williamson writes of how she and 
her husband first got the idea for The 
Princess Virginia. She says: 


This book was begun when we were staying 
at an old castle in the Austrian Tyrol. Partly 
the idea of the heroine came to us from Prin- 
«ess Helene d’Orleans, who used to live near 
Kimgston, in an old house lent by the queen. 
She was such a pretty girl, so full of fun and 
high spirits, and thought of such amusing 
things to do. She and Princess Maud, now 
Queen of Norway, used both to take the name 
of Miss “So-and-So” and go about visiting 
their companions. We were in Austria just at 
the time when one of the Austrian Grand 
Dukes was about to make one of the romantic 
love matches the Austrians are always wanting 
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to make, and we also saw some beautiful cere- 
monies and attended some of the charming en- 
tertainments given at the time of the emperor’s 
birthday; so altogether this is the way the 
story came to us, and of course it isn’t half as 
romantic as the real story of the old emperor’s 
love and courtship when he met his poor, beau- 
tiful, murdered empress. Now for the hero. 
He came to us in this fashion: The German 
emperor goes off shortly incognito with an aide- 
de-camp or two, or did a few years ago, and at 
one time he had a rather wonderful hut some- 
what like the one we described in the book; 
but the Princess Virginia’s hut was exactly like 
one in the mountains of the Tyrol belonging to 
one of the Austrian noblemen, and we had 
lunch there, but there wasn’t quite such a 
scramble to reach it as that which is in the 
story. 


A Minister’s Wife and a Novelist 


Florence Morse Kingsley does not 
write the stories one would expect the 
wife of a clergyman to write. Happily 
her work surpasses such expectations. 
Mr. Kingsley is the pastor of a’ union 
church on Staten Island. The congrega- 
tion is of mixed creeds, and the spirit of 
their little town is decidedly literary and 
artistic. Mrs. Kingsley helps her husband 
in his church work, and teaches a Sun- 
day-school class. She is an admirable 
teacher, as well as an admirable writer. 
She is a mother, too—of one daughter, 
now at Wellesley, and of two big 
boys, university students at the present 


WHERE ‘* THE DocTor’’ WAS WRITTEN 


**Ralph Connor,” 


camping in the Canadian woods. 
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time. Those who know Mrs. Kingsley 
speak of her as charming, and the adjec- 
tive fits her books better than any other 
save, perhaps, one—witty. 


Something New in the Way of a Novel 


Professor Edward A. Steiner, whose 
book, On the Trail of the Immigrant, is 
one of the most important of its class, 
has written a novel, The Mediator. This 
story is largely autobiographical, and 
presents in fiction form a strong plea for 
the millions who come from Europe to 
America as to a land of freedom and 
chances of prosperity. 


CHARLOTTE TELLER 
Author of 7he Cage, a Socialistic novel of Chicago 
in the period of the Haymarket riots 


The hero is a foreign-born American, 
the son of a Jewish rabbi on the border 
of Polish Russia. He is converted to 
Roman Catholicism, but rejects that form 
of faith and comes to New York, where 
he enters upon a broader and freer heri- 
tage. 

The book is undoubtedly one of rare 
force and stimulation, and it exhales 
throughout the spirit of enthusiasm that 
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has made Professor Steiner’s work 


among immigrants so successful. 


Mr. Howells Through English Eyes 


The “London Daily Mail” takes for the 
subject of its seventh “literary portrait,’ 


ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


Author of 7he Lion and the Mouse, in novel form, 
and of a later story, The End of the Game 


Mr. Howells, the “dean” of American 


letters. 
The description runs like this: 


He is always alert-eyed, a little soured, full 
of the responsibilities and without much of the 
joy of his high office, just like a Dean worried 
to keep the cathedral service up to the mark, 
and always ready to rebut criticism. 

He sits still in his chair, his eyes wander 
sometimes coldly, sometimes observantly over 
your face, sometimes he walks the streets pen- 
sively, sometimes he sits democratically, but 
with an appearance of distaste, in a trolley car 
to ride up town. But nowhere does he give 
himself any airs at all; he never comes out 
into the open, beats drums, or sends pontifical 
messages. 

After a short discuss‘on of Mr. How- 
ells’ new book, Through the Eye of the 
Needle, with an excerpt from the same, 
the portrayal continues: 

The thought comes to us immediately: “Ah! 
this is Mr. Howells, the Dean, trying to bring 
his cathedral service up to the mark”—for Mr. 
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KIPLING HALL CAINE 


SWINBURNE GORKY 
From Lions, a book of caricatures by Joseph Simpson 


This artist is English, and his drawings are mentioned with those of Max Beerbohm and F. Carruthers Gould. 
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Howells’ cathedral is the United States, his 
service the behaviour of the American people. 
He tries to make them sing better by telling 
them that their singing is very bad. Indeed, 
Mr. Howells goes so far as to say that Amer- 
ican civilization is all wrong—but he manages 
to get his kick at Europe, for he says that 
American civilization is all wrong because it 
is founded on European ideals. 

Mr. Howells is, you see, just a shade bitterly, 
American! 


To prove this last statement the second 
part of the book is used as evidence: 


In the second part of his book Mr. Howells 
closes his eyes, as it were, and dreams of a 
perfect place, where there are no New York 
flats and only one American woman. This is a 


GEORGE EpwarD Day 


Author of A Wilderness Cry,a story tullof a 
stern Puritan morality 


lady who marries Mr. Aristides Homos and 
returns with him to Altruria. Altruria is, of 
course, an American Utopia—a Utopia rather 
thin, passionless, and low in key, as all New 
England ideals are apt to be. The book makes 
very pleasant reading, but, as is the case with 
all books of the sort, one is tempted to wonder 
how much the writer would like to live in his 
own Utopia. Probably Mr. Howells would not 
—for in Altruria there is only one American 
woman. And—with his gentle irony, which 
can’t avoid poking fun even at his own ideals 
—the last page of the book shows us this 
American lady sighing in the perfect State. She 
is homesick for New York! 
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Mr. Phillpotts Writes Still Another Novel 

Eden Phillpotts is a prolific writer for 
one so careful of style and so sincere in 
method. He has finished still another 
story, The Mother of the Man, a study in 


Joun T. McCutTcHEON 


Who has written and illustrated a humorous book, 
Congressman Pumphrey, the People's Friend 


heredity that ought to contain some very 
interesting work. The story has been 
running serially in “The Bookman.” 


A New Novelist From a Past Generation 


Just who or what is reflected by Wil- 
liam De Morgan in his book, Joseph Vance, 
is not certain. Some have said, “here is 
another Dickens.”’ Or again, the modern 
French novelists are recalled. for com- 
parison. But no matter; as to proto- 
types, Mr. De Morgan is safer without 
them. He has written two books that 
place him head and shoulders above most 
English and- American writers, and he 
has created one of the great imaginative 
characters of fiction. ' 

William Frend De Morgan is the son 
of Augustus De Morgan, the mathema- 
tician, and he is the grandson, great- 
grandson and _ great-great-grandson of 
three officers in the old East India Com- 
pany’s service. He attended University 
College, London, and began, in 1858, to 
study art. He became a student at the 
Royal Academy, and then turned his 
hand to arts and crafts. In the seventies 
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he belonged to the “A¢sthetic Set’”—com- 
posed of William Morris, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and Mr. Swinburne. He 
discovered how to make _ luster-ware 
tiles, and as a tile-maker he became 
established in reputation. No one sus- 
pected this man of an ambition to write 
fiction, yet, at an age past sixty years, 
he takes London by storm with a great 








WILLIAM FREND DE MorGAN 
Author of Joseph Vance and Alice-for-Short 


novel, and starts out, in good earnest, to 
produce fiction of a higher order than 
any that has appeared since the later 
books of Meredith were issued. In all 
these years he has accumulated knowl- 
edge of life, and in Joseph Vance that 
knowledge was used to splendid purpose. 
The book owes its existence, however, 
to Mrs. DeMorgan; for when, in disgust, 
its author threw the manuscript aside, she 
rescued it, and insisted upon having it 
finished. 

Doubtless the fiction habit is by this 
time confirmed, for Alice-for-Short has 
just appeared. The long chapter head- 
ings, the many pages—and those closely 
printed—are refreshing reminders of 
favorite volumes of Dickens, Thackeray 
and Jane Austen. One has the assurance 
that this is no professional story-teller, 
ambitious for fortune; it is a man writing 
because he has something to write about. 
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Mr. De Morgan is not a discovered 
genius, but we know many more who 
would be less promising candidates for 
the réle. 


The John Oliver Hobbes Memorial 

America is to have a share—as is fit- 
ting—in providing a memorial for John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Pearl Craigie). 
Mr. Choate has promised to lend his aid 
on this side, and in England Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Sir Charles Wyndham, An- 
thony Hope, Ellen Terry and Max Beer- 
bohm are hard at work securing the 
necessary means to further the project. 
The idea is to provide two portrait 
plaques, in marble or bronze, the original 
to be placed in Univers‘ty College, Lon- 
don, where Mrs. Craigie studied; and a 
replica to be given an appropriate posi- 
tion somewhere in the United States. 


BoL_ton HALL 


Mr. Hall’s new book is Three Acres and Liberty,a 


work written with a view to aiding social progress 


Also to establish two annual scholarships 
for the study of English literature, one 
for England, and the other for the United 
States. It is hoped that sufficient funds 
can be collected to make possible a memo- 
rial of this description. 





Edgar Allan Poe’s Place in Literature 


A Critical Estimate 


By William Aspenwall Bradley 


ROM being its black sheep Poe has 
long since incontestably become 
the ewe lamb of American litera- 
ture. With the possible exception 

of Emerson and Whitman he is the only 
writer we have produced of whom it may 
be said that he is unique, that he is pos- 
sessed of a positive original genius, and 
that he has contributed directly to the 


of her having given birth to the author of 
“The Raven” and of “Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque.” Since then there 
has been a wild scramble to render tardy 
recognition to the slender, dignified, 
threadbare man who had tramped the 
streets of so many American towns in 
his solitary struggle with poverty and 
his own vices. 


EpGaR ALLAN POE 


From a daguerreotype owned by The Players, New York. 


Believed 


to be the last portrait of Poe 


general development of modern litera- 
ture. European recognition has been an 
important factor in the establishment of 
his reputation in this country. Instead 
of Poe’s having awaked one morning to 
find himself famous, it may be said that 
it was America herself that perceived one 
day, with a sudden start, how much of 
her glory, in foreign eyes, lay in the fact 


In a sense we may say that no man 
was ever so fortunate in his life as Poe, 
since all that he suffered has been re- 
turned to him a thousand-fold in sym- 
pathy and commiseration. Whereas the ‘2 
were few, when he was alive, who did 
not make him feel the weight of their 
condemnation, now to condemn, even in 
the mildest terms, those acts of Poe’s 
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life which seem most deplorable is for 
the critic to stand himself condemned as 
the wanton vilifier of a great man of 
genius. 

And it is the same with his work. Re- 
ceived with scant praise and much ridi- 
cule when it appeared, it is now not 
enough to pay tribute to its consummate 
ingenuity, to the surprising success of its 
art in producing an effect of nature by 
means of the most elaborate and subtle 
artifices. One must do more than this. 
One must almost admit Poe to a parity 
with Shakespeare as a great master of 
imaginative art. In the face of such 
ignorant and idolatrous adulation, which 
has as its basis a perverted provincial pa- 
triotism rather than any appreciation of 
that for which Poe really stands in letters, 


is the mark of a decidedly primitive stage 
of reflection.” 

Such a reminder of the limitations of a 
man whose preoccupation was profoundly 
with the mechanical side of his art to the 
exclusion of all moral or intellectual sig- 
nificance, who took a puerile pleasure in 
mystification, and who loved, with the 
vanity of a Cagliostro, to adopt the cheap 
allures of the charlatan, is most salutary 
for ourselves, as well as being far safer 
for the permanent reputation of Poe. It 
is well to realize that his esthetic theories 
are in large means the characteristic prod- 
uct of the shallow spiritual soil from 
which they sprang, and that there is in 
his art something closely akin to that 
aptitude for mechanical invention in which 
the creative genius of our race has so far 
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Illustration for Poe’s famous story, ** The Fall of the House of Usher.” From 
the ‘Illustrated Sterling Edition” of Poe’s works 


and which is so like that which aroused 
the derision of Poe in his own day, poi- 
soning his pen with invective and sarcasm 
—in the face of this, we repeat, it is not 
easy at times to keep from going to the 
opposite extreme, and from experiencing 
a sense of relief in so frank an expression 
of disapproval as that of Mr. Henry 
James when, in his essay on Charles Bau- 
delaire, he wrote: “With all due respect 
to the very original genius of the author 
of the Tales of Mystery, it seems to us 
that to take him with more than a certain 
degree of seriousness is to lack serious- 
ness one’s self. An enthusiasm for Poe 


seemed to find its most complete expres- 
sion. 

At the same time, however, one does 
not like to leave Poe on this word. That 
he had a passion, and a pure passion, for 
beauty, so far as he understood and per- 
ceived the implications of that word, is 
undeniable. He helped us to form a new 
ideal of beauty, and to indicate new ways, 
widely remote from the old, in which the 
eternal desires might be fulfilled. He 
narrowed the scope of romantic lyricism 
to the point where it utterly loses its gen- 
erally human appeal, but he deepened and 
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intensified its magical charm by the sub- 
tleties of an art that seemed endowed 
with an almost preternatural power to 
divine the secret moments when the soul 
swoons with an exquisite perception of its 
dependence upon the senses. 

In the short story he did even more. 
Here, indeed, may it be said that he in- 
vented a form. If any one disbelieves 
this let him read the old Blackwood sto- 
ries which Poe parodied so successfully. 
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writer sought this sensation in some mys- 
terious crime or in some strange sequence 
of external events. Poe, however, found 
an entirely new field in the soul itself, 
though not, indeed, before he himself had 
exhausted and given its final form to the 
story of analysis and induction. He was: 
the first modern writer to find an artistic 
value in hallucinations and in other mor- 
bid states of the mind and senses. It is 
of course true that from psychology he 





THE DEVIL IN THE BELFRY 
Illustration for another of Poe's best stores 
From the * Illustrated Sterling Edition” of Poe’s works 


He took these long, rambling, anecdotal 
narratives, and out of them he evolved 
what is nothing more nor less thana prose 
lyric. It is not only that Poe shortened 
and organized the form of short story; 
he found a way of intensifying the sensa- 
tion which is its essence. Before Poe a 





often descends to physiology, and for ter- 
ror substitutes crude carnal horror. His 
taste was not always sound in these mat- 
ters; but it is perhaps not so much bad 
taste as intense curiosity in the occult 
problems of the soul’s relations to the 
body that is responsible for such lapses 
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as we find in a story like “The Strange 
Case of M. Valdemar.” This curiosity 
constitutes the most permanent philo- 
sophical interest in Poe’s stories. It 
raises the best of them high above the 
level of simple sensations into a region 
of highly spiritualized emotion. Perhaps 
the farthest reach of all is in those won- 
derful symbolical phantasies in which 
metaphysical meditation upon the mys- 
terious destiny of the soul in life and 
death, in time and eternity, is rendered 
through poetic forms of the most ex- 
quisite imaginative texture, and in a lan- 
guage which has never been surpassed for 
an almost musical quality of suggestion. 

A word may be said here of the influ- 
ence of Poe, which has been far-reach- 
ing. His work announced and held in 
germ most of the later phases of romanti- 
cism as they have been developed and 
perfected by the esthetic school of 
French poetry. There was already much 
of Gaelic precision and subtlety in Poe’s 
own mind, together with an inclination 
to theorize upon art and to analyze the 
bases of its appeal that is far more 
French than English. Poe came to the 
attention of Baudelaire at a time when 
French literature was almost completely 
summed up in the immense genius and 
activity of Hugo. The author of Fleurs 
du Mal was quick to see the new oppor- 
tunity offered by the American writer for 
a movement of reaction against the school 
of Hugo. He saw that, while retaining 


the romantic spirit, it was possible to 


revive the classic forms of French art, 
and to blend the two things, romanticism 
and classicism, in a new and profoundly 
moving poetry in which the element of 
strangeness, inherent in the former, 
should be deepened and intensified by 
abandoning the free, inspirational style of 
writing, and cultivating a manner based 
upon rigid economy, the savant choice of 
words, and the closest, tightest texture of 


phrase. 
It is curious and suggestive, how- 
ever, to note that while Baudelaire 


so greatly admired Poe’s theories, and 
did his best to adopt his principles of 
composition, he never wholly understood 
one essential idea which underlies Poe’s 
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said 


Poe had 
that poetry had nothing to do with mor- 


whole esthetic system. 
ality. What he meant was that, in our 
later artistic language, a poem should be 
unmoral. But of unmorality in art Bau- 
delaire had no conception. Not to be 
moral meant for him but one thing, and 
that was to be immoral. Hence, in Poe’s 
theories Baudelaire found apparent 
license for the development of a mood of 
anti-morality, which was to lead, histor- 


ically, to the rise of neo-romanticism. 
Indirectly, therefore, Poe is responsi- 
ble for a school with the spirit of 


which, at least, he had nothing in com- 
mon. It is not, really, until we reach 
Stéphane Mallarmé that the main drift 
of Poe’s influence is distinctly felt, and 
that an attempt was made to found, upon 
a scientific basis, a veritable school of 
essentially esthetic poetry. Gustave 
Kahn, author of Les Palais Nomades, is, 
perhaps, the principal inheritor of this 
later tradition which to-day bids fair, it 
must be admitted, to end in poetic steril- 
ity. That this must inevitably have been 
so, from the very first, seems to us indis- 
putable. There is, as we have already 
hinted, a certain shallowness in Poe’s 
abstraction of poetry as pure spiritual 
essence, something that betrays an insen- 
sibility which is the very antithesis of that 
mood in which poetry is forever felt as a 
natural need and solace of mankind. The 
school of Poe is deficient in deep poetic 
sensibility ; it dazzles with a dry light, but 
it does not stir or warm; and ultimately it 
fatigues and repels by its very brilliance, 
by the exclusive demand which it makes 
upon the mentality of the reader. There 
is no more future in such a poetic disci- 
pline than there was in that which was 
brought to so high a pitch of point and 
intention by Cowley in the seventeenth 
century. The future is rather for that 
poet, who, like Milton, will see in poetry 
not primarily an art at all, but the great- 
est instrument known to man for the 
release within himself, through the power 
of the imag’nation, or that yearning for 
an ideal interpretation of the facts of 
nature and experience which is the very 
motive force of life itself. 











Poe at the University of Virginia 


By Alice M. Tyler 


A king once said of a prince struck down: 
“Taller he seems in death.” 
And this speech holds truth, for now as then, 
*Tis after death we measure men. 
AMES BARRON HOPE, of Vir- 
ginia, must have had Edgar Allan 
Poe in his mind when he wrote the 
above lines, for never has there 
been an American man of letters to whom 
they might more justly apply. 





JoHN ALLAN 


Poe’s foster-father 


The fact that Poe matriculated at the 
University of Virginia on Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, February 14, 1826, and that 
his name, in his own handwriting, stands 
one hundred and thirty-sixth in line on 
the matriculation book, was for years 
almost unrecognized and uncommented 
upon. 

But the records are eagerly scanned by 
interested and curious eyes, to note 
that—in addition to his name—his date 
of birth, his. guardian, his place of resi- 
dence, and the schools he intended to take 
up, are given thus: “January 19, 1800; 
John Allan; Richmond, Va.; Schools of 
Ancient and Modern Languages.” 

As Poe was born in January of 18009, it 
will be seen that he was just a little more 
than seventeen years old at the date of 
his matriculation. Behind him lay the 
tragedies of his early childhood and 
orphanhood; the death of his father, 
David Poe, during the spring of 1811, in 
Norfolk, Virginia; and the vain struggle 





made by his mother, who came from Nor- 
folk to Richmond after David Poe’s 
death to accept a position in Green’s 
company, at the Richmond theater, but 
who, finding life too difficult, laid down 
its burden on December 8, 1811, follow- 
ing her husband to the grave in a few 
short months. Then came the placing of 
the three helpless children thus left alone 
in the world—William Henry, the eldest, 
with his grand-parents in Baltimore; 
Edgar, nearly three years old, with Mr. 
and Mrs. John Allan, of Richmond; and 
Rosalie, the baby girl, with Mrs. Jane 
Mackenzie, of the same city. 

On December 26, 1811, Edgar was bap- 
tized by the Rev. John Buchanan, of Rich- 
mond, the rector of the Allan family. 
Mrs. Allan soon came to feel for the 
engaging, precocious son of her adoption 
an affection that was maternal, and that 
proved one of the tenderest and truest 
sources of happiness in the poet’s short 
and troubled life. In 1815, Edgar went 
with his foster-parents to England, and 
was put to school at Stoke-Newington. 
After his return to Richmond, in 1820, he 
continued his studies in a classical institu- 
tion conducted by Joseph H. Clarke, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and subsequently 
by William Burke. 

In March of 1825 Mr. Allan inherited 
a large fortune through the death of his 
uncle, Mr. Galt. He at once purchased a 
handsome, commodious residence, near 
the corner of Fifth and Main streets, in 
Richmond, where Poe, having left school, 
began his preparations to enter the State 
University. Mrs. Allan’s loving care su- 
perintended the fitting up of his chamber 
in the new mansion and the placing of 
his books. She did all she could to pro- 
mote h‘s happiness; but between John 
Allan and Poe temperamental differences, 
and utter lack of sympathy, had already 
laid the foundation of an estrangement 
destined in later years to become lasting. 
The thrifty, prudent Scotchman could 
make no allowance for the sensitiveness, 
the irritability and the waywardness of 
budding genius. Had there been at this 
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Residence of Poe’s foster-parents, in Richmond, Virginia 


period the strong, controlling and guiding 
influence of a man who was at the same 
time a confidant and friend, the chances 
are that Poe’s after life and destiny might 
have been different. As it was, he was 
often driven away from the Allan home 
circle for enjoyment essential to his na- 
ture and denied him there. During his 
Richmond school life, however, through 
one of his mates, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Jane Stith Craig Stannard, 
to whom he became devotedly attached. 
She was a rarely accomplished woman, 
with a beautiful personality. Her death, 
prior to Poe’s leaving Richmond for the 
State University, overwhelmed him with 
grief and a sense of irreparable loss, and 
the change to new scenes, surroundings 
and occupations was most beneficent in 
its influence. 

Poe entered the University a few days 
after the beginning of its second session. 
Professor Robley Dunglison was chair- 
man of the University faculty, and other 
members of that body were George Long, 
professor of ancient languages; George 


Blaettermann, of modern languages; 
Thomas H. Key, of mathematics ; Charles 
Bonnycastle, of natural philosophy; 
George Tucker, of moral philosophy ; and 
John P. Emmet, of natural history, The 
board of visitors included Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, Chapman Johnson, 
James Breckenridge, Robert B. Taylor, 
John H. Cocke and Joseph C. Cabell. The 
establishing of the University had been 
the dream of Jefferson’s life, he having 
written years before its organization to 
Dr. Priestley concerning it: “We wish to 
establish in the upper country of Virginia, 
and more centrally for the State, an uni- 
versity on a plan so broad and liberal as 
to be worth patronizing with the public 
support, and to be a temptation to the 
youth of other States to come and drink 
of the cup of knowledge, and fraternize 
with us.” On Jefferson’s tombstone is 
united, with his authorship of the Declar- 
ation of American Independence, and of 
the Statute of Virginia for Religious Free- 
dom, his last title, “Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” 
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Jefferson was rector February 14, 1826, 
when Poe made his notable entry in the 
matriculation book. Mr. Thomas Goode 
Tucker, of Richmond, a warm personal 
friend of Poe the University student, de- 
scribes him at this time as being “rather 
short of stature, thick and somewhat com- 
pactly set, quite an expert in athletic and 
gymnastic arts, and very mercurial in 
temperament.” Mr. Tucker is authority 
also for the statement that Poe first 
roomed on University Lawn with Miles 
George, of Richmond. A difficulty occur- 
ring between the two, Poe removed to 
West Range, where he occupied No. 13, 
in what was then known as Rowdy Row. 
The walls of this room were adorned by 
Poe with charcoal sketches; and Thomas 
Bolling, a college mate, relates that he 
once found Poe engaged in decorating 
his dormitory ceiling with a copy from a 
plate found in an English edition of By- 
ron’s poems. Poe’s class-room hours, ac- 
cording to a lecture schedule made out 
in Thomas Jefferson’s handwriting, occu- 
pied him from 7.30 to 9.30 A. M. each day 
of the week. The announcement for 
1826 states that “In the school of Antient 
Languages are to be taught the higher 
grade of the Greek and Latin languages, 
the Hebrew, rhetoric, _ belles-lettres, 
antient history and antient geography. 
In the school of Modern Languages are 
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to be taught French, Spanish, Italian, 
German and the English language in its 
Anglo-Saxon form; also modern history, 
and modern geography.” 

The outline—to borrow a modern 
phrase—was a strenuous one, but Poe 
was said to have been an excellent French 
and Latin scholar, being always able to 
respond to his professors on a moment’s 
preparation. Mr. William Wertenbaker, 
the first librarian of the University, states 
that Poe remained in good standing till 
the end of his session, December 15, 1826. 
The two attended together classes in 
Latin, Greek, Spanish and Italian. After 
he was free from the lecture room he 
read Lingard and Hume with his friend, 
Mr. Tucker ; and, passing from history to 
poetry, gave many hours to a study of 
the English poets. The library of the 
University, according to the librarian, was 
drawn upon by Poe for such books as 
Rolin’s Ancient History, Robertson’s 
America, Marshall’s Washington, and 
works by Voltaire and Dufief. 

The Jefferson debating society, organ- 
ized at the University in the year 1826, 
absorbed much of Poe’s time and inter- 
est; but as the year advanced into early 
spring, matured into the bloom and beauty 
of summer, and flamed with the glowing 
colors of autumn—in one of the most 
picturesque sections of the State, the 
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Poe’s room is supposed to be that in back of the second arch to the left of the letter-box, 


It is here marked No. 13 
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famous Virginia Piedmont region, where 
the State institution is located—Poe’s 
love of nature and solitude led him to take 
long walks, oftener than otherwise, in the 
direction of Ragged Mountain, near 
Charlottesville, the University town, 
where he accumulated material for one 
of his best short stories, and impressions 
that colored much of his prose and poetry 
Indeed, it is evident from the testimony 





ginning in the weird imaginings born of 
his meditations in the wild glens and rug- 
ged footpaths of the mountains he trav- 
ersed as an explorer. 

July 4, 1826, was memorable in the his- 
tory of the University as the date of the 
death of Jefferson. Dr. Dunglison, chair- 
man of the University faculty, was Jeffer- 
son’s physician, and, as the faculty and 
students attended his burial services, it 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


From a photograph of the bust of Poe, sculptured by Zolnay, and presented to 


the University of Virginia by the Poe Memorial Association 


of friends and classmates, and from the 
subsequent trend of Poe’s literary career, 
that during the year 1826 many of his 
minor poems were written and revised; 
and the art of short-story writing, that 
fterward made him famous, had its be- 





is reasonable to conclude that Poe was 
among the number of those present on 
that occasion. 

“he time after that seemed to pass 
quietly and rapidly, until December 4, 
when the final examinations began in 
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the Elliptical Room of the University Ro- 
tunda, under the supervision of James 
Madison—succeeding Jefferson as Rector 





eral parte H. Cocke. The examinations 
ended December 14, and the faculty met 
the next day. 

Then it was ascertained that Poe had 
obtained a distinction both in Latin and 
French, at that time the highest honor 
within a student’s reach. In Italian, on 
one occasion, he had been highly com- 
plimented before his class. In spite of 
much misrepresentation, the University 
records, perfectly preserved, attest that 
at no time did Poe fall under the censure 
of the faculty, his connection with the 
University being severed by the termina- 
tion of the session. He spent his last night 
before leaving for home in Richmond 
in the company of his friend, Mr. Wer- 
tenbaker, who sat before a great fire in 
Poe’s room and watched the piling on of 
things no longer to be needed. that 
helped to swell the blaze. Poe’s humor 
was retrospective and moody. He spoke 
with regret of the fact that he had gam- 
bled during his University year, and that 
his gambling debts had to be paid. 

Mr. Tucker says that with Poe card- 
playing and drinking were carried on im- 
pulsively, and never failed to rouse his 
nature to the highest pitch of excitement. 
Add to this the fact that, when Poe was 
but a small child, he had been taught to 
stand on a chair and pledge a dinner com- 
pany in Richmond, or at the Old White 
Sulphur Springs, and the yielding during 
student life to the seductions of drink 
and cards will bé better understood. 

But Mr. Allan’s anger, when he ascer- 
tained the amount that his foster-son 
had lost in gambling, showed that Poe’s 
moody fit beside the midnight fire, before 
the chapter closed on the incidents of his 
University life, had a real foreboding of 
what his errors might bring about. In 
vain were Mrs. Allan’s intercessions. Poe 
was put at work in Mr. Allan’s counting- 
house, and the inevitable end of such 
uncongenial surroundings is thus de- 
scribed by one of Poe’s ablest biogra- 
phers: “Ill fitted as he was for his life- 
work, undisciplined, the object of a 
capricious charity that might at any time 
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be withdrawn—as actually happened— 
the eccentric young lad of genius de- 


veloped into the sensitive, sarcastic man, 
with no weapon but his tongue and ren.” 

At his Alma Mater memory and tradi- 
tion still keep warm the name of the 
most renowned alumnus. A handsome 
bronze bust, the work of George Julian 
Zolnay, and the gift of the Poe Memorial 
Association, presented by the Association 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the poet’s 
death, October 7, 1899, is proudly shown 
to library visitors. It has been eloquently 
said of this bust: “It is the real Poe. Not 
at the age of thirty-five, not in the act of 
composing ‘The Raven’—all this is pure 
Philistinism. It is Poe—poor, struggling, 
suffering, misunderstood, longing, but 
unable to reveal himself; Poe ‘whose 
heart-strings were a lute,’ often sadly out 
of tune, quivering sharply and discord- 
antly under a rude or careless touch.” 

A tablet to mark No. 13 West Range, 
Poe’s dormitory, was presented to the 
University during the past year by 
Misses Bangs and Whiton, principals of 
the National Cathedral School for Girls, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is not a lengthy task to write the 
bald outline of routine, in so far as classes 
are concerned, for a space of one year. 
But it becomes important, when the tes- 
timony of University records is brought 
out, to right what is wrong, and to free 
the name of one of the most gifted of 
American poets from undeserved blame 
and injustice. In so far as the records 
speak, Poe was blameless. But the truth 
is that while at the University he, in com- 
mon with many of his associates, played 
cards and lost money. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that he was a habitual 
drinker, or that he permitted any form 
of diversion to interfere with his class 
attendance, which was very regular. 

The year 1826 can never be mentioned 
hereafter, in association with University 
of Virginia history, without awakening a 
thrill of responsive pride in the hearts of 
Virginians, because that year is linked 
with Poe; and, in spite of the many follies 
and weaknesses that beset his after ca- 
reer, they feel that as an alumnus he is 
worthy of all admiration and honor. 














Poe’s Days in the Quaker City 


By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


Author of “‘A Literary History of Philadelphia”’ 


HERE is no tragedy in the annals 
of American literature quite so har- 
rowing to the sympathies as that 
of Edgar Allan Poe. It is thought 

by many that his place as a great figure 
is not yet secure. Some there are to re- 
member the lines in “The Fable for 
Critics :” 

There comes Poe with his Raven, like Barna- 
by Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him 

sheer fudge. 

Some too are there to remember his 
moral failings, which were so maliciously 
exaggerated by Rufus W. Griswold. 
Some will insist upon judging him by 
much that he himself despised, compelled 
as he was to write from day to day to 
keep down the gaunt specter of starvation 
which for years threatened him, his be- 
loved cousin-wife Virginia, and _ her 
mother Mrs. Clemm, who was so much to 
them both. This comes from the ques- 


genius and two-fifths 


tionable policy of publishing “Complete 
Editions” of his writings, or indeed of 
any man’s writings, and of making him 
answer to the latest generations for 
every scratch of his pen. But the time 
of doubt is passing, if it has not already 
passed, and the rare, new beauty, the 
high literary ideals, in a word, the fasci- 
nating art of Poe has put him perma- 
nently upon a proud pedestal. 

Five or six of the happiest years of his 
fitful life were spent in Philadelphia, and 
he is gladly acclaimed as a figure in the 
city’s notable literary history. Leaving 
“The Literary Messenger” he had gone 
to New York, but in a little while was 
drawn to Philadelphia, then the literary 
center of the Union. It boasted large 
publishing houses and book stores, and 
prosperous magazines and newspapers 
which were sold in all parts of the coun- 
try. Mathew Carey’s old publishing firm 





WHERE Poe LIVED IN PHILADELPHIA 


The rear of this house, which stands at the corner of Seventh and Brandywine Streets, in Philadelphia, is supposed 


to have been Poe’s boarding-house. 


The front section of the building was erected later 
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had already issued a volume of Poe's 
tales. Though they could find no one to 
buy them, and refused to repeat the ad- 
venture, he was not without hope that 
he might meet others who would be more 
appreciative of his work. Particularly 
did he desire to make the acquaintance 
of some one with money who would join 
him in starting a magazine. Indeed, he 
projected two or three periodicals, 
though they did not pass the stage of dis- 
cussion, and it was his fate to live 
meagerly for his first two or three years 
in the city from editorial posts in con- 
nection with magazines owned _ by 
others, and then to depend upon the 
earnings of a literary free lance—a slim 
and precarious allowance for a writer of 
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and worked side by side with him, con- 
tributing “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” and much else calculated to 
establish the new publication’s hold upon 
the American people. A dispute with 
Griswold or Charles J. Peterson brought 
this relationship to an end, and Poe was 
left at the mercy of his moods and the 
far from fair chances of a writer who 
knocked at the doors of editors with 
good literature. Yet thus did he live 
until the spring of 1844, when, with his 
wife wasting away; the trio removed to 
New York to suffer privations, disap- 
pointments and griefs still more deeply 
pathetic. Some, if they have never known 
it before, may be amazed to learn that 
Poe received only ten dollars a week for 


FAc-SIMILE MANUSCRIPT 


Poe's Murders in the Rue Morgue as it was written 


his standards at a day when the markets 
were wholly ruled by the silly lady books. 

Poe came to Philadelphia to try his 
fortunes in 1838, and soon took a desk 
on a creditable magazine, “The Gentle- 
man’s,” lately established by William E. 
Burton, a well-known actor, favored 
with a general interest in letters and the 
arts. For some reason they disagreed ; 
Burton sold his periodical to George R. 
Graham, a remarkable young publisher 
whose career was just about to unfold, 
and the result was a strong and whole- 
some merger of great advantage to 
American literature, ‘““Graham’s Maga- 
zine.” Poe entered Graham's employ 


aiding Mr. Burton, and eight hundred a 
year when he passed to “Graham’s.” After 
this engagement had ended he must sub- 


sist uncertainly upon small sums _ paid 
him by Mr. Graham, Mr. Godey, John 
Sartain—after “Sartain’s Magazine” was 
founded—or some other periodical pub- 
lisher. Graham paid fifty-two dollars 
for “The Gold Bug,” and surrendered it 
to Poe at his request for the competition 
for a hundred-dollar prize offered by 
“The Dollar Newspaper,” which it won. 
“The Bells,” expanded at the editor’s 
request from some lines which were sub- 
mitted to “Sartain’s Magazine” after 
Poe’s removal to New York, also yielded 
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him but a few dollars. There was no 
sale for his books. This was the fate 
sixty years ago of the author of “The 
Raven,” “The Bells” and “Annabel Lee,” 
and some of the best short stories ever 
written in America—not approached in 
quality by any one indeed, barring Bret 
Harte and George W. Cable. 
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in Sixteenth Street near Locust. This 
too was likely a boarding-house. For a 
time at least the poet occupied a house 
in Coates Street, now Fairmount Ave- 
nue, near Twenty-fifth Street, at that day 
a lonely rural neighborhood, removing 
thence, it would seem, to a little “rose- 
covered” cottage, now thought to be the 
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back buildings of 530 North Seventh 


Philadelphia has few landmarks of 
Poe’s interesting residence in the city. 
For a while he lived in a boarding-house 
in Arch Street; Mr. Sartain, in his 
Reminiscences, mentions calling upon him 


Street—at the corner of Brandywine, 
just above Spring Garden Street. It was 
set in a garden against the gable of a 
four-story brick house, the home of a 
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prosperous Quaker merchant. In sum- 
mer, vines and flowers surrounded it; in 
winter the plants bloomed behind glass. 
There were pet birds, neat furnishings 
and a harp to which Virginia sang sweetly. 
Thither Mayne Reid went when he was 
in the city just before the Mexican War. 
Thither Graham drove his spanking team 
to take the invalid girl down some lane 
and through Fairmount Park. Little did 
the then rich publisher know that his 
turn would come, that for a score of 
years he would be as poor, as suffering 
and as friendless. 

No picture of Poe in Philadelphia 
would be complete if we do not re- 
member his poetic attachment for his 
girl-wife, and his love for high literary 
ideals, so faithfully evidenced in his own 
writing and in his criticism of the work 
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of other men. “His love for his wife 
was a sort of rapturous worship of the 
spirit of beauty which he felt was fading 
before his eyes,” Mr. Graham wrote 
after the poet’s death. “I have seen him 
hovering around her when she was ill, 
with all the fond fear and tender anxiety 
of a mother for her first-born, her slight- 
est cough causing in him a shudder, a 
heart chill that was visible. I rode out 
one summer evening with them, and the 
remembrance of his watchful eyes eager- 
ly bent upon the slightest change of hue 
‘n that loved face haunts me yet as the 
memory of a sad strain.” Recollecting 
that when she was gone honest sorrow 
mingled with the poverty that hung about 
him like a thick cloud through which no 
sun shone, we can afford to forgive much 
in those last misspent days. 


Edgar Allan Poe 


A Pathological Study 
By Charles Houston Goudiss, M. D. 


“But I am constitutionally sensitive—nervous 
in an unusual degree. I became insane, with 
long intervals of horrible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank—God 
only knows how often or how much. As a 
matter of course, my enemies referred the in- 
sanity to the drink rather than the drink to 
the insanity.” 

Por’s Lerrer to Grorck W. EveELeru, JANu- 
AFY 4. 1848. 

N this piteous confession Edgar 

Allan Poe gave to the world a 

rare definition of dipsomania as 

distinguished from the vice of 
drunkenness. Unconsciously he affirmed 
a scientific truth of deep value, the sig- 
nificance of which he was unaware. In his 
generation no distinction between the two 
had been made, and the much maligned, 
much misunderstood poet was a victim of 
the severest condemnation. It remained 
for the present generation to lift from 
the memory of this Southern poetic 
genius the stigma of drunkenness so long 
attached to it. 

It has been the fate of few writers to 
have been so vehemently discussed as 
Poe. His life has been a battleground 


for his biographers. There is scarcely a 
fact in any one of the books that have 
been written about his career that is not 
emphatically denied in another. 

This is undoubtedly due to the great 
difference of opinion which has existed 
as to the cause of his erratic life, morbid 
temperament, and what have been called 
his drunken excesses. 

The general conception of the man, 
overcolored as it has been, current on 
both sides of the Atlantic since his death, 
is summarized in the following obituary 
notice: “A dissolute, fantastic writer 
died at Baltimore in consequence of fits 
of intoxication.” A few valiant friends 
rose to defend his genius, but it was not 
until very recently that a scientific ex- 
planation of his constitutional weakness 
has appeared. 

During his life the poet deeply re- 
sented the accusations of his calumnia- 
tors. Ina letter to a friend, the late Dr. 
J. E. Snodgrass, Poe passionately denied 
the charge of habitual intoxication made 
against him. “I pledge you before God 
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the solemn word of a gentleman that I 
am temperate even to rigor. . . . At 
no period of my life was I ever what 
men call intemperate; I never was in the 
habit of intoxication; I never drank 
drams et cetera; but for a brief period, 
while I resided in Richmond and edited 
the ‘Messenger,’ I certainly did give away, 
at long intervals, to the temptation held 
out on all sides to the spirit of Southern 
conviviality. My sensitive temperament 
could not stand an excitement which was 
an everyday matter to my companions. 
For some days after each excess I was 
invariably confined to bed.” 

This was also the consensus of opinion 
of those who knew Poe intimately up to 
the time of his death. He had unques- 
tionably an abnormal sensitiveness to 
alcoholic stimulant—the smallest quantity 
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Sculptured by Richard Hamilton Park, and presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by the 
actors of New York 


of the mildest liquor sufficed to affect 
him to a point of stupefaction. This, 
however, was not taken account of, and 
much biography has done deep injustice 
to the name of the immortal author of 
“The Raven.” The laurel of genius has 
been conceded to him only to be preluded 
by materialistic, abhorrent pictures of his 
personal character. 


Had Poe been born a generation later 
he would have been spared a life’s an- 
guish, and his good name would have 
been unbesmirched. In the light of mod- 
ern science Poe belongs to a class of un- 
fortunates now called dipsomaniacs. Mod- 
ern scientific investigation and research 
have disclosed the existence of a malady 
underlying drunken phenomena, which it 
has christened inebriety or narcomania— 
a mania for narcotism or intoxication 
which it recognizes as a specific disease, 
as is mental unconsciousness, that not 
so very long ago was believed to be a 
demoniacal possession. Indeed, in the 
jurisprudence of some countries, as Bel- 
gium, dipsomania is regarded as a variety 
of insanity. : 

_Inebriety, or narcomania, is now ac- 
cepted as an abnormal, unhealthful, or 
defective brain condition that gives 
rise to the overmastering impulse or 
craze for intoxication which in many 
cases results in the visible excesses of 
drunkenness. The drunkenness is never 
actually the disease, as is: often loosely 
stated, but is the outcome or manifesta- 
tion of a diseased state. Many great 
writers have been victims of narcomania, 
due to a highly organized nervous condi- 
tion. Such were De Quincy, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Burns, Byron, Baudelaire and De 
Musset. , 

The facts of Poe’s life also followed 
naturally upon the circumstances of his 
birth and boyhood. Such parentage as 
Poe had gives to the world many of its 
geniuses, and also its dipsomaniacs. The 
poet was descended from two generations 
of actors, or rather, poor players. Both 
his parents followed the uncertain pro- 
fession of the stage at a period when to 
get a living meant a ruinous drain on all 
mental and physical attributes. Great 
nervous excitement, a brain struggle with 
poverty, no time to give to the maternal 
thoughts of the coming child, whose ger- 
minal status was unfit, could produce 
nothing but the psychopath. The pair 
died young, and their orphan boy, at the 
age of two, was adopted by a childless, 
wealthy merchant, whose wife indulged 
the child in every caprice, and stimulated 
his vanity by making him exhibit his pre- 
cocious talents to her admiring friends. 
As a boy of six he used to stand on Mr. 
Allan’s dessert table and drink healths 
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to the company and make speeches. A 
child thus born and nurtured seemed pre- 
destined to an irregular and profligate 
manhood. 

That Poe was born with an unstable 
nervous organization, and was a silent 
sufferer of intense psychic disturbances, 
which forced him finally to seek oblivion 
in the delirium of alcoholic intoxication, 
is undoubted. In his poetic prayers and 
phantasies the neurologist can see the 
suffering and recognize the feeling of 
hopelessness ever present in the victim of 
dipsomania. The dipsomaniacal attacks 
are symptoms of disorganized brain 
cells. Each attack naturally weakens the 
resisting power, and augments the basic 
cause. The result is an increase of fre- 
quency in the attacks until the somatic 
end. 

Poe’s infirmity was evidenced as a 
school-bor. It is said of him that he was 
capricious, of a violent temper, and fre- 
quently showed uncontrollable impulses, 
all of which would now be regarded by 
the neurclogist as symptoms of deep 
physiologic concern. At the University of 
Virginia, as a young man, his predilection 
for the nervous excitement of gambling, 
and his craving for alcohol, showed a 
psychopathic condition. ‘‘Poe’s passion for 
strong drink,” says one of his fellow stu- 
dents, “was marked and peculiar. It was 
not the taste of the beverage that pleased 
him, for he would seize a full glass and 
drain it in a gulp. This usually satisfied 
him.” Unlike the drunkard, he did not 
indulge in small but frequent quantities, 
enjoying the flavor with sips and smacks. 
He was the true psychopath, who poured 
down just enough to quiet his horrible 
restlessness. He was possessed by 
furious, maddening storms that drove be- 
fore them uncontrollable impulses whose 
license is impassioned; and the helpless 
poet, mentally alienated, sought rest and 
oblivion in alcohol. He knew naught of 
time, friends, or responsibility of self. 
After the attacks, memory of acts, words, 
time, was a dismal blank, and fear, intro- 
spection and despair were all that re- 
mained. Upon the complete return to 
sanity the real self was asserted in the 
refined, gentlemanly, conscientious Poe. 
In the happy lucid intervals Poe worked 
under high mental pressure. This he ex- 
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pressed in a letter to Lowell (July 2, 
1844): “I am excessively slothful and 
wonderfully industrious by fits 
I scribble all day and read all night so 
long as the disease (the passion for writ- 
ing) endures.” 

The psychologist easily 
the reason for Poe’s intensity, 


understands 
his cosmic 
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terror, and his constant dwelling upon the 
aspect of physical decay. He lived alter- 
nately a life of obsessions and lucidity; 
and this duality is the cause of his being 
so shamefully misunderstood, so highly 
praised, so cruelly blamed. Dark, some- 
times dreadfully dark, is the page on 
which are written the records of genius, 
but there are few darker than the melan- 
choly history of America’s greatest lyric 
poet. More than half a century has 
passed since “the unhappy master, whom 
unmerciful disaster followed fast and fol- 
lowed faster,” died at the untimely age 
of forty in the city of Baltimore. But 
not yet has the world accorded him a 
recognition worthy of his genius, or con- 
doned the faults that were constitutional 
rather than vicious. 
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T has been mentioned that Edgar 
Allan Poe was born on January 
19, 1809. It has not been stated, 
however, that his place of birth 
was Boston. In the course of tracing 
Poe’s career some other facts—of more 
or less importance—have been omitted. 
It would, perhaps, be as well to give them 
here, lest confusion as to the time of the 
poet’s residence in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond arise in the minds of the readers. 


VIRGINIA CLEMM 


Poe’s cousin, who became his wife 


After Poe’s gambling debts, contract- 
ed during his college year, 1826, had 
made difficulties between him and _ his 
foster-father, Poe was placed in Mr. Al- 
lan’s counting-house. We have heard 
how uncongenial he found this occupa- 
tion; and knowing the disposition of the 
young poet, we are not surprised to find 
him enlisting in the United States Army. 
This was in 1827, and let it be explained 
to Poe’s credit that he served his term 
of two years faithfully, and received an 
honorable discharge. Mr. Allan was 
reconciled—he went to the trouble ot 
procuring an appointment to the Military 
Academy of West Point for his foster- 
son. But by this time military enthusiasm 
had waned; Poe had succeeded in pub- 
lishing, in Boston, his first book of roems 
—Tamerlane-and Other Pcems (1829)— 
and he now neglected to perform his 
West Point duties; read and rode, and 


wrote instead, and concluded this por- 
tion of his career, in six months’ time, by 
being dismissed by court-martial. Left 
to h's own resources, for Mr. Allan was 
done with him, he went to New York; 
and in 1831 issued a second volume, 
Poems. The book brought favorable 
comments but no money, and he passed 
on to Baltimore. Here he lived with his 
father’s widowed sister, Mrs. Clemm, and 
here he fell in love with Mrs. Clemm’s 
daughter, Virginia, a child of eleven 
years, whom he married two years later. 

In 1834 there began, in Richmond, the 
publication of a new periodical, “The 
Southern Literary Messenger.” To the 
editorial staff of this paper Poe was 
called in the later months of 1835. Dur- 
ing 1836 he distinguished himself as the 
*Messenger’s” editor, as a literary critic, 
and as a writer of short stories and 
poems. In May he married Virginia 
Clemm, her mother continuing to live 
with them. 

Just what caused Poe to sever his con- 
nection with the “Messenger” is not 
known. But the announcement was 
made in January of 1837, and immediate- 
ly after Poe returned to New York, 
where he published The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym. From New York 
he went to Philadelphia, in 1838; and 
this story Dr. Oberholtzer has already 
told. 

The last residence in New York began 
in 1844; and Poe, with his wife and 
mother-in-law, made his home in the now 
famous cottage at Fordham. During this 
period “The Raven” was published; and 
after it, “The Bells” and ‘“Ulalume.” 
They all served to make Poe popular, 
but they did not make him rich. Neither 
did the collected edition of his poems, 
which was now brought out. In these 
days the shadows about Poe lengthened 
rapidly. His wife had become desper- 
ately ill; they had no money; the 
struggle with sickness and poverty could 
bring but one thing—death. And in 
January of 1847 the loved little wife gave 
up the battle—literally starved and 
frozen in a cottage where there was no 
fuel, no food—only the mighty and pas- 
sionate love of a strong man who was 
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Baltimore, where now they rest beside 
those of her husband. 

Poe was ill for many weeks after Vir- 
ginia’s death. He never regained his 


yet too weak to conquer that self which 
was in himself, and was the self he hated. 
Neighbors had to furnish burial clothes, 
and the body was laid in the family 
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health. He wrote Eureka, finished The 
Domain of Arnheim, and in June, 1849, 
returned to Richmond. The rest of the 
story we leave for someone else to tell. 


vault of'a Mrs. Briggs, who still lives 
close by the cottage, and who remem- 
bers the poet and his wife perfectly. In 
1875 Mrs. Poe’s remains were taken to 


The Closing Scene 
An Account of Poe’s Last Days in Baltimore 


By Joseph Lewis French 

unexpected, will cause poignant regret 
among all who admire genius, and have 
sympathy for the frailties too often at- 
Mr. Poe, we believe, was a 


1849, contained the following: 
“We regret to learn that Edgar 


T HE Baltimore “Sun” of October 8, 


A. Poe, Esq., the distinguished 
American poet, scholar, and critic, died 
in this c'ty yesterday morning, after an 
illness of four or five days. This an- 
nouncement, coming so sudden (sic) and 


tending it. 
native of this State, though reared by a 
foster-father at Richmond, Va., where 
he lately spent some time on a visit. He 
was in the thirty-eighth year of his age.” 
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This announcement, while it contains two 
important errors—as to age and nativity 
—is the first, and might be said to be the 
official, announcement to the world of 
the passing away of the fieriest spirit that 
western civilization has produced. The 
death chronicled occurred on Sunday 


morning, about five o’clock, just as day 


was emerging from night, in that solemn 
hour when so many souls breathe their 
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till late, and then accompanied him to 
the Baltimore boat. According to their 
statements—but how reliable may be the 
statement of a convivial Southern gentle- 
man of the time about a boon companion 
is reasonable matter for conjecture—he 
was quite sober, and entirely cheerful to 
the last, remarking, as he took the boat, 
that he would soon be in Richmond again, 
As to whether he took along any liquid 
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last. Poe had arrived in Baltimore from 
Richmond by boat on the previous Tues- 
day, and he had taken the train for Phila- 
delphia that day in a more or less bewil- 
dered condition from intoxication. From 
Havre de Grace he was brought back by 
a kindly conductor, who again left him 
to his own devices on arriving at Balti- 
more. He had spent his last day in Rich- 
mond in the company of friends of a 
highly respectable character. He took 
supper in the evening alone at Saddler’s, 
a fashionable restaurant, where he met 
some acquaintances who detained him 


supplies, although again considering 
time and place, this is very likely, or as 
to what the boat afforded in a day when 
nearly everybody drank more or less on 
a journey, are again matters of conjec- 
ture. The journey was long and tedious, 
and could not have occupied less than 
thirty-six hours, giving him two nights 
and a day while en route. 

Returning to Baltimore, he went 
across to the bar-room of an old hotel, 
now known as Maltby’s, which was stand- 
ing then, as now, just opposite the Balti- 
more & Ohio Depot. Here, having fully 
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entered on the convivial path, he seems 
to have surrendered himself at once to 
the influences of the day and scene. It 
was election day, and “treats” were com- 
mon. A Whig in politics, Poe talked 
brilliantly as long as the light of reason 
remained in him. When his senses faded 
away, and he sank into a stupor, he was 
carried off by a couple of “heelers,” who 
were afterwards identified, and was 
“cooped,” as the term was then: liter- 
ally, confined in either the back yard or 
the cellar of a place used for that pur- 
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his ballot. It was a common custom to 
capture and “coop” innocent strangers and 
foreigners for the purpose of extracting 
their votes in this way, very much as 
sailors were “pressed” in the old days, 
or rather as recruits were sworn in at 
the time of Queen Anne and the 
Georges, after first being plied with 
liquor. Whether the matter in the case 
of Poe was wholly outrageous can- 
not be determined. He was known in 
Baltimore, he had many friends, even 
relatives there. He was seen drinking in 
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pose. The next day he was given drugs 
to restore his faculties, and was taken to 
different polling places, in each of which, 
partly at the will of his captors undoubt- 
edly, partly on his own initiative—regard- 
ing the whole affair as more or less of a 
huge joke—he cast a vote. There was 
no registration law in that early day in 
Baltimore, and any man who could face 
a “challenge” at the poll, and who was 
willing to take the oath there, could cast 


public the better part of the day, Wednes- 
day, and was doubtless frequently remon- 
strated with. Under the influence of 
liquor he was as irresponsible as a child, 
yet there was enough of the demoniac in 
his disposition to tempt him to any wild 
extravagance. It is not known how many 
times he voted, but that he got what 
liquor he wanted for it is beyond question. 
This and the drugging, together with the 
exposure of the previous night, destroyed 
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his intellect, and brought to an untimely 
end one of the great geniuses in Ameri- 
can letters. 

The description of his finding, by Dr. 
Snodgrass, of Baltimore, that afternoon 
in Ryan’s Tavern, where he had at last 
been abandoned by his captors as utterly 
worn out and worthless, is the saddest 
scene in all literary history. The details 
are given with a scrupulosity that leaves 
no doubt as to their accuracy. The only 
way to account, in the statement which 
follows here, for Poe’s utter destitution 
and the state of his apparel was that, in 
addition to being utilized, he had either 
been disguised or made sport of by his 
captors. For we know from contempo- 
rary accounts that when he left Rich- 
mond he carried a cane, and such an arti- 
cle of dress could not for one instant be 
regarded in connection with the clothes 
he was found in. At about three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the fateful election 
day Doctor Snodgrass, who lived near by, 
was summoned to Ryan’s Tavern by the 


following note: 
Balto. Cy., 3rd, 1849. 
Dear Sir: 
There is a gentleman rather the worse for 
wear at Ryan’s 4th Ward Polls who goes under 
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the cognomen of Edgar A. Poe, and who ap- 
pears in great distress, and he says he is ac- 
quainted with you and I assure you he is in 
need of your assistance. 
Yours in Haste, 
Jos. W. Walker. 
To Dr. j.. E. 

And here is the scene as described by 
the doctor: 

The Washington Hospital having been fixed 
upon, a messenger was despatched to procure 
a carriage. While awaiting its arrival I had 
an opportunity to observe more closely than I 
had yet taken time to do the condition and 
apparel of the strangely metamorphosed being 
in the bar-room, who wore a name which was 
a synonym for genius. The first glance at his 
tout ensemble was well-calculated to recall 
Poe’s own so frequently hinted doctrine of 
metempsychosis. His face was haggard, not to 
say bloated, and unwashed; his hair unkempt; 
his whole physique repulsive. His expansive 
forehead with its wonderful breadth in the 
region of ideality—the widest I ever measured 
—and that full-orbed and mellow yet soulful 
eye, for which he was so noticeable when him- 
self, now lustreless and vacant, as shortly | 
could see, were shaded from view by a rusty. 
almost brimless, tattered and ribbonless palm- 
leaf hat. His clothing consisted of a sack coat 
of thin and slazy black alpaca, ripped more 
or less at several of its seams, and faded and 
soiled; and pants of a steel-mixed pattern of 
cassinette, half-worn and badly-fitting, if they 
could be said to fit at all. He wore neither 


Snodgrass. 
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The home of the MacKenzies, who adopted Poe’s sister. 


Poe spent most of his time here during his last visit 


to Richmond in 1849 
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SWAN TAVERN IN RICHMOND 


Poe visited here in 1849 


vest nor neck-cloth, while the bosom of his 
shirt was both crumpled and badly soiled. 

On his feet were boots of coarse material 
giving no sign of having been blacked for a 
long time, if at all. The carriage having ar- 
rived, we tried to get the object of our care 
upon his feet that he might the more easily 
be taken to it. But he was past locomotion. 
We therefore carried him to it and lifted him 
in. While we were doing this he was so utterly 
voiceless as to be capable of only muttering 
some scarcely intelligible oaths and_ other 
forms of imprecation upon those who were 
trying to rescue him from degradation and dis- 
grace. 

There can be no question whatever 
that, palliate the facts as we may, the 
end of Poe was the most dreadful in the 
h‘story of letters. Francois Villon disap- 
peared into the night of Time aifter the 
career of a desperate criminal. His end 
can only be conjectured fearfully. But 
in Poe’s case every ray that the twin 
lamps of circumstance and judgment can 
bring to bear upon the scene only serves 
to strengthen the plain testimony of his 
friend and physician. It was not a rec- 
ord written for the eves of relatives and 
friends. It was not a defense. It was 
the statement of a scientific man and a 
humanitarian to eye-witnessed facts. As 
to the scenes in the hospital, it is best to 
draw a veil over what can but too plainly 
be read between the lines of current ac- 
count. He was at first unconscious— 


sleeping at once the sleep of exhaustion 
and of death. To this succeeded spells of 
deitrium, constant talking with spectral 
and imaginary objects on the walls, dur- 
ng which “his face was pale and_ his 
whole person drenched in perspiration, ’ 
which was not wholly subdued till the 
second day after his admission. “In the 
interval of lucidity which followed,” says 
Dr. Moran, physician in charge of the 
hospital, “I endeavored to cheer him, but 
he broke out with an imprecation ‘that 
the best thing his best friend could do 
would be to take a pistol and blow out 
Shortly after giving expres- 
sion to these words Mr. Poe seemed to 
doze, and I left him for a short time. 
When I returned I found him in a violent 
delirium, resisting the efforts of two 
nurses to keep him in bed. This state 
continued until Saturday evening, when 
he commenced calling for one ‘Rey- 
nolds,’ which he did through the night 
until three on Sunday morning. At this 
time a very decided change began to af- 
fect him. Having become exhausted from 
exertion he became quiet, and seemed 
to rest for a short time. Then gently 
moving his head, he said, ‘Lord help my 
poor soul!’ and expired. His remains,’ 
the Doctor adds—it ‘s his post-mortem 
account to Mrs. Clemm in a letter—‘were 


his brains.’ 
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visited by some of the first ‘individuals 
of the city, many of them anxious to 
have a lock of his hair.” 

Judge Neilson Poe, his cousin, and Mr. 
Henry Herring, a relative by marriage, 
took charge of the remains, which were 
interred in the churchyard of the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. The occa- 
sion of the interment was a curious 
mixture of creeds—Poe himself being an 
Episcopalian, the service conducted by a 
Methodist minister, and the place of bur- 
ial a Presbyterian churchyard. The day 
was cold and wet—and but a few friends 
witnessed the last rites, among them a 
former classmate at the University of Vir- 
ginia, the Hon. Z. Collins Lee, Poe’s 
cousin, Edmund Smith, Doctor Snod- 
grass, who rescued him, his cousin, Judge 
Neilson Poe, and the officiating clergy- 
man, Rev. W. T. D. Clemm, a relative of 
the poet’s mother-in-law. His trunk and 
clothes were sought in vain. They had 


most probably been stolen, which lends 
color to the belief that the clothes he was 
found in were not his own. That he had 
been drugged and starved we know. 
What more likely than that he had been 
further singled out by the worst element 
among his captors at this general time 
of disorder, who stripped him and 
dressed him in the cast-off apparel he 
was found in? This is the story of Poe’s 
sad and most dreadful end. There is no 
need, after nearly sixty years have passed, 
to gloss over the facts nor to palliate the 
details. The full story, of course, will 
never be known. It is a record of woe 
at which the imagination stands appalled. 
But such facts as remain shed a clear 
enough light on the whole tragedy, and 
can, when all is considered, only add an 
enduring, if awful, interest to the history 
of the life-career of a remarkable man 
of genius. 


The Grave of Poe 


In Baltimore, Maryland 


ALTIMORE, storied in American 

annals; Baltimore, city of monu- 

ments, has yet but one clear claim 

upon the manes of the immortal 
American dead. In Boston, birthplace of 
the republic, they put tablets upon cer- 
tain houses. So may the traveler read 
“here lived Longfellow;” on a certain 
quiet street in the lower slopes of Beacon 
Hill, “Here lived Charles Sumner’’—et 
genus omnes. But the syllogism of love 
is not wholly fulfilled. Our graves give 
not back again all of our great ones. 
Boston, seed of immortal Time, the child 
of the infinite it may be, the pale flower 
of undying destiny at least, honors the 
names of its great dead. Poe’s epitaph 
in Baltimore, where he lies buried, might 
well be Keats’ own: “Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water.” For the grave 
of Poe in Baltimore is the least of all the 
monuments in that city. Indeed, it is 
nO monument—a tomb, with a low ped- 
estal surmounting it, and a medallion 
carved thereon, set in a corner of the old 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, at 


Fayette and Green streets, in the heart of 
the old city. That is all. It is an an- 
cient churchyard, with never a sign to 
mark our modern world about it. The 
tombstones are overgrown with every 
kind of creeping plant; the vaults are 
fallen into decay, and almost crumble to 
the touch; the grass grows rank, and 
the hand of man has been quite with- 
drawn—except to dig a new grave here 
and there—for a century. Peace! To 
the observer this is the unbroken senti- 
ment of Poe’s last resting-place. Who of 
us, treading this hallowed ground, could 
ask more? Thank God, it is an old, old 
churchyard. The ideal burying spots of 
England harbor not more of reverence. 
All about are the tombs of the only aris- 
tocracy that this new world ever knew. 
Ivy and holly and yew intertwine over 
against the thoroughfare that skirts it on 
two sides, to shut out the least intrusion 
of an unhallowed present. It is indeed 
a sacred spot. 

“Lord, help my poor soul,” groaned 
poor Poe at the last moment, twisting on 











his bed in the hospital where he died. 
They knew somehow, even in that crude 
time, better than to separate him at the 
end from among the creeds—his own, 
what there was of it, was Episcopalian— 
and so he came to a place in the yet un- 
desecrated Presbyterian churchyard, the 
most beautiful still in all Baltimore—per- 
haps in all America. After life’s fitful 
fever, he sleeps well here. The little old- 
fashioned sexton of the old-fashioned 
church, aroused unwillingly from his daily 
task—he has mighty little sentiment to 
waste over dead genius, although he is 
the repository of several quaint old tales 
of the author of “The Raven,” which he 
has inherited—will accompany you to the 
old dank spot, and will point you out the 
place of first interment, now quite un- 
marked. 

The details of the death of Poe are a 
commonplace in Baltimore. He was a 
drunkard—he died. He went to his 
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grave from the only true hospital in the 
town—named after our most truly great 
one, Washington—to a consecrated place 
which no man could deny to him in this 
churchyard of the best kirk in the do- 
main. Afterwhiles, when the trumpet of 
fame had blown his name abroad to all 
the heights, they brought him over to the 
corner on the city street, where all may 
read as they run, peeping over the low 
wall through the iron railing. Again 
you ask yourself, as you turn for a last 
fond lingering look at the scene: Where 
in all this world of bustling civilization, 
heart of a great city, of a badgered, tu- 
multous life, is there another churchyard 
like this one? Time seems to have pre- 
sented it for the appropriate burial place 
of a great poet. The church itself looks 
as old as heaven; the mold is undisturbed 
on all the tombstones, as if to say: “Only 
the great rest here.” It is a miracle of 
rest—the scene! And here Poe sleeps. 





Por’s GRAVE 


In the graveyard of the Westminster Church 


in Baltimore 
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By Joseph 


HE Greeks, in their system of edu- 

cation, have left to mankind the 

greatest legacy ever bequeathed 

to the race. The key-note is to 
be found in harmony and beauty. Art, 
culture and grace were to them a radiant 
trinity. Their struggle was to convey 
zsthetic impressions to the soul—to mold 
the soul into the essence of beauty and 
harmony. 

The ranking principle of all great na- 
tions has been refinement and culture. 
Hitherto this has been our nation’s poor- 
est asset. We have made a record for 
struggle and subjugation. Invention, in- 
dustry and energy have gone to make 
the key-note of our national life. Revo- 
lution, then evolution, has been the order. 


Art in Photography 


K. Dixon 


far 
when she said: “The utilitarian axe has 
been laid at the root of every tree.” We 


Fanny Fern was not very wrong 


have plunged through forests to find 
out how much cord-wood we might pile 
up, and not to catch the inspiration, 
beauty and_ sublimity of the primeval 
solitudes. 

But conditions are changing. More 
than ever in any of our yesterdays are 
we turning with eagerness to the Greek 
principle. The outlook is both stimulat- 
ing and encouraging. Interest in natural 
scenery, and love of it for its own sake, 
are potent factors in the emotional and 
moral life of man. 

The field is large—our opportunities 
stretch horizon beyond horizon above the 
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privileges of the ancient Greeks, and a 
commensurate achievement shall become 
the nation’s greatest conquest. 

It is significant that photography 
should figure so largely in the moral 
grandeur of the nation’s uplift. We are 
being led up to the coveted glory of Gre- 
cian art and beauty—to the love of Gre- 
cian culture by the use of the camera. 

But yesterday, photography was in its 
swaddling clothes—its progress marks 
one of the marvels of this fast-moving 
age. A great multitude find here a 
pleasurable pastime; another army have 
chosen it as a hobby in which they find 
witchery and charm; others again use it 
to make a travel diary, and a home 
record. The tide has swept on until 
there is another host using the camera 
as an artist would use his fencil and 
palette. 

The day is not far gone when men, not 
a few, scouted the idea that photography 
might be counted as one of the fine arts 


—the pendulum has swung to the other 
side. The admiss‘on has been cordially 
unanimous. : 

The erudite editor of the “Studio,” 
the most pretentious art publication in 
the old or new world, has, until recently, 
stoutly maintained that ‘Art’ must be 
held within the lines of the chisel, the 
pencil and the brush. But in the sum- 
mer of 1905 he devoted a special num- 
ber of the “Studio”—which makes a 
large volume when bound—to the sub- 
ject of Art in Photography. It is a unique 
and splendid exposition of artistic photog- 
raphy. There are more than one hun- 
dred examples from the hands of Eng- 
lish, American, French, German, Italian 
and Belgian workers. Many of these 
pictures are not only ravishingly beauti- 
ful, but they point to the fact that 
photography has at last reached a posi- 
tion where it ceases to be a craft and 
becomes in all essentials an art. Com- 
pared with even the best professional 











work of, say, ten years ago, that of the 
modest amateur of to-day shows almost 
inconceivable strides in the direction of 
artistic excellence and perfection of 
technique. 

Measuring backward for this same de- 
cade, the walls of our chief exhibitions 
held a range of photographs, whether 
landscape, portraits or figure studies, 
which were remarkable for fidelity rather 
than pictorial merit. It may be said of a 
truth, to-day, that no exhibition is held 
without some pictures being shown that 
possess outstanding pictorial merit. It 
is a striking fact also that one can tell a 
photograph by a leading and well-known 
worker, just as one would know a 
Turner, or a Millet. The style is just 
as distinguishable. 

In the hands of such workers the 
camera ceases to be an inanimate wooden 
thing; with them it becomes a vital force, 
a something with a soul, an instrument 
capable of interpreting spiritual and 
ethereal things quite as unmistakably as 
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does the violin of the musician or the 
brush of the artist. 

The artist with the camera applies the 
same stern canons of art as governed 
Whistler in his ethereal water-color 
work, so marvelously displayed in his 
“London Warehouses” or his Venetian 
scenes. 

The law of selection and rejection 
holds sway; moods must be interpreted 
—a dream set forth, a vision hinted at; 
atmosphere, suggestion, lights and 
shadows must be controlled; these are 
subtle and elusive. The virtuoso of the 
violin has mastered the mechanics of the 
little instrument he tucks under his chin 
an instrument that Gladstone said was 
greater than the locomotive—but the in- 
spiration must come from the man who 
swings the bow. To produce a picture 
the hand that squeezes the bulb must be 
filled with inspirational skill. 

Let the amateur take encouragement 
from the fact that to become an artist 
with the camera he must first of all en- 
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A JANUARY MORNING 


Photograph by Sweet, Minneapolis 


deavor to picture the things that are 
beautiful—as he sees them, simply and 
directly. This is the right road. Yet, 
says one, that is not art. But it is beau- 
tiful, is it not? What more do you 
crave? Your glad acclaim is—that pic- 
ture is a poem; it is a rhapsody. Your 
first attempt may not be what the critic 
would write down as art—but it has the 
quality of beauty. This thought will lead 
you to choose, first of all, simple subjects, 
and naturalness and beauty in grouping. 
Then you will be led to select some sub- 
ject that expresses an idea—a sentiment 
—such as “peace.” “hope,” “sorrow ;” 
or in the concrete, “storm,” “wind,” 
“dawn,” or “the gloaming.” Endeavor 
to make a picture so that you can take a 
walk in it—that is a good test to apply 
to any picture. Chiefly in proportion as 
you seek to suggest a story in your pic- 
ture is it a work of art. 


The superb illustrations given here, 
taken by the Sweet Brothers, of Min- 
neapolis, are fine examples of this 
idea. These pictures were taken either 
in the spring or the autumn, in earl) 
morning light, or when the evening 
shadows began to lengthen. The amateur 
will find that atmospheric conditions lend 
themselves more gracefully to pictorial 
effects during these evanescent periods. 
‘the photegrapher, in taking these pic- 
tures, relied entirely upon composition, 
spacing and massing. None of the nega- 
tives have been tampered with, neither 


. did he cajole the prints. 


It is readily apparent, therefore, that 
the Greek idea of beauty and harmony 
may be realized by every amateur in a 
manner unknown to the Greeks them- 
selves. 

God, being artist in a way beyond our 
poor power, has challenged us to go 
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forth into His great gallery, where hang 
patterns of infinitely varied colors and 
forms instinct with supernal beauty. He 
has painted the wings of a butterfly with 
gold and orange and vermilion and opal ; 
He has veined the meadows with rivers, 
curved the ocean front, sloped the hills, 
convexed the dome of blue above our 
heads; He has wedded the beauty of the 
summer and the beauty of woman. “He 
has made everything beautiful in His 
time.” This law of decoration reaches to 
our hearts and our hearthstones. 

Tell me the kind of books you read, 


owned a camera— 


year that he has 
possessing special pictorial merit. 

Let me refer to bromide enlarging as 
a means of making an art gallery in your 


own home. This process is so simple 
and inexpensive that it is possible to 
throw up from a negative—or even some 
portion of a negative, which may have 
special charm—a _ splendid picture, and 
these enlargements may be toned from 
sepia to green. One or two enlargements 
from each year’s work would soor be- 
come a unique and valuable collection. 
The comfort and inspiration of it all is 








WomMEN ToILerRS OF SCOTLAND 


Photograph by Dr. J. K. Dixon 


and [| will tell you what you are thinking 
about. The kind of pictures on our walls 
is a revelation of the character that 
is held under that roof. A bunch of 
violets will halt a child as quickly as a 
range of mountains—because the decora- 
tive idea is in the violet. 

Mastered by this beauty-spirit, nega- 
tives become priceless treasures. Every 
amateur will find that among the host of 
negatives filed away there will be three 
or four, possibly many more—for each 





that the amateur becomes his own artist, 
he has blossomed out into a decorator of 
his own home. His library holds a frieze 
made from his negatives of the haunts 
and homes of authors. His dining-room 
contains enlargements in sepia, beauti- 
fully framed, of his own household—por- 
trait studies made on birthdays and anni- 
versary days; so that, no matter how 
many of the family are away, they are 
all there for the evening meal. The den 
contains enlargements of yachting and 


et 


romney, 
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hunting scenes; the reception hall and 
stairway enlargements of seascape and 
landscape. The scope is wide. Dur- 
ing recent exhibitions some notably 
artistic work was displaved that had been 
enlarged from Brownie negatives, perfe:t 
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gems of nature scenes, most of them. 
Thus converse with purity, from flower 
to child, will lead to higher thinking ; and 
our eagerness to repaint the curved line 
of beauty will inspire us to forge along 
the straight line of duty. 
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Author of 


FTER having reviewed for fifteen 

years, during which I have made 

at least as many egregious blun- 

ders as any one else in the busi- 
ness, I have recently had the experience 
of being extensively reviewed. My pre- 
vious books have had their share of at- 
tention. They have evidently been of 
sorts that admitted no two opinions. But 
lately there has been published a novel 
of mine on which I have received com- 
ment sufficiently various to be vastly 
diverting, quite baffling, and very sug- 
gestive. I have no idea that the com- 
ments made about my book vary greatly 
in effect from the multitude of such com- 
ments made by the general run of review- 
ers—including me—about the general run 
of novels. But being myself on both 
sides of the critical fence, I have taken 
a view of the matter perhaps rather dif- 
ferent from that of the average author 
to whom, of necessity, the critical busi- 
ness must be even more incomprehensible 
than it is to me. 

My novel is about people whose busi- 
ness in life it happened to be to act. I 
didn’t “set out” to write a stage novel. 
It merely happened that the personalities 
who were fashioning themselves, in my 
mind, into a story, found their natural 
occupation, many of them, in the theater. 
[ did not know actor-folk as well as I 
know the followers of some other occu- 
pations, but I felt sure that “folks is folks 
—more alike than the unwise person sus- 
pects,” and that acting for a livelihood 
instead of tinkering or soldiering or 
financiering, probably does not radically 
alter the fundamentals of human nature. 


On Being Reviewed 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


“Felicity ”’ 


I expected “the profession” to be super- 
cilious about my book, as any profession 
is wont to be toward efforts to describe 
it; but some of my kind friends assured 
me I need not fret about that, as actors 
never read. 

On the contrary, it seems they do read, 
for I have heard from great numbers of 
them, all of whom praised the book with 
a warmth far beyond anything in my pre- 
vious experience. Every class of theat- 
rical person has written to me, and not 
one of the lot has picked a flaw in the 
story; from chorus girls to the most cele- 
brated stars I have had tributes that 
brought tears to my eyes. But here and 
there a book reviewer, knowing that I 
also was a book reviewer, has commented 
on my boldness in attacking a subject I 
could not understand, and has warned the 
public not to fancy that my stage pictures 
have any lifelikeness. In at least three 
of these instances the reviewers were 
nun-like ladies who, to my definite knowl- 
edge, know nothing about the stage 
except what they read of show-girls’ mar- 
riages with Pittsburg millionaires. 

The principal theme of the book is the 
tragedy of success, of fame, for a woman; 
the tremendous price at which it is 
bought, and its failure to satisfy when it 
has been attained. Yet one man wrote 
a whole magazine article about the book, 
warning young girls not to imagine that 
life on the stage is the rosy thing I make 
it, Or success so easily attained. 

Through years of reading biographical 
literature I have been impressed with the 
pathos in success, the minor strain of 
self-pity which runs through the self- 
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revelations of persons who have greatly 
achieved. I know the so-called “slums” 
well, have close acquaintance with many 
of the very poor and sorely afflicted, and 
I have learned that self-pity is nearly or 
quite foreign to them; certainly that they 
are no such prey to it as are the too suc- 
cessful, the too fortunate. But I have 
come to see that the price paid for great- 
ness, whether one be born to it or arrive 
at it, is usually a morbid over-sensitive- 
ness, a wistfulness increasing in volume 
steadily with the accomplishment of 
things desired. Rich men envy the pleas- 
ures of poor men; kings and princes think 
longingly of the happiness of peasants. 
Women, in particular, are apt to find 
fame a poor substitute for those things, 
not purchasable, whereon the woman- 
heart chiefly nourishes, or for lack of 
which it pines. 

The psychology of success is full of 
interest, and I had hoped to write the 
story of a woman to whom the world 
brought everything but happiness, a 
woman who loved her work too much to 
give it up, but hated the price she had 
to pay for doing it; who felt the irony 
of the envy she excited, and in turn en- 
vied many of the women who envied her. 
I know this type of woman well, in books 
and in the flesh, and I was anxious to 
make a study of her which might have in 
it something typical and significant, in 
this day when individual achievement is 
so ardently desired by nearly every 
woman. 

I probably did not manage to do this, 
for no reviewer at least has seemed to find 
it out. The nearest that any has come 
to it is the discovery that this woman 
whom I must have “made” my ideal of 
all the graces and virtues—else why put 
her in a book?—has a tendency to self- 
pity which seems strange in one so for- 
tunate. The reviewers know that I cannot 
have suspected her of these tenden- 
cies, else I should either have corrected 
them or looked for a heroine without 
them. And in two-column articles they 
point out to me, for my mortified sur- 
prise, the fact that my heroine was self- 
pitying. I am surprised, I am mortified, 
that they think I didn’t know what I was 
doing. 

I have a man in my book, a handsome, 
good-natured, trifling, irresponsible mati- 
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née idol, whose charm [| tried to show 
while admitting his weakness. But I 
have it gravely pointed out to me that 
this man, whom I must have taken for 
an ideal—else why put him in a book ?— 
is, on the whole, a not quite substantial 
person. 

This insistence on identifying an author 
with the people he writes about is an ele 
mental thing, to which we’re all inclined 
by nature. Some of us live and die with- 
out dreaming of another use for literature 
than the savages have, squatting by their 
camp fires to hearken to tribal hero-tales ; 
or than children have, rocked by nursery 
fires and listening to those apotheoses of 
virtue which play their so-important part 
in the development of childish ideals. It 
is interesting, though, to find persons of 
the dignity of reviewers, who have not 
outgrown the hero-tale idea. So much, 
then, for a human unreasonableness, of 
which, I doubt not, I have in my time 
shown as much as anybody. 

Other common curiosities of being re- 
viewed include the usual contradictions: 
“absolutely masterly construction,’ and 
“somewhat loose construction,” “marvel- 
ous humanness of characters,” and “un- 
reality of characters;” the critics who 
think I should have “made” my heroine 
nicer, and the critics who find her too 
“nice.” These things are all matters of 
personal taste, one reader’s opinions—al- 
ways worth while for just that much and 
for no more. 

What has most deeply impressed me, 
however, is the radical difference between 
what the reviewers remark in my book, 
and what the general run of readers re- 
mark in it. I find that the comments of 
the unprofessional readers are almost 
wholly confined to the good the book did 
them, the comfort it gave them, the in- 
terest it afforded them. They speak and 
write lovingly about certain passages in 
it which have touched and helped them. 
They seem to have approached the book 
with a desire to be pleased and helped, 
not having in mind as the object of all 
reading a “stickful” of “copy,” which must 
be pithy whether it be pertinent or other- 
wise. 

Nothing in the whole business, though, 
seems to me more worthy of remark than 
the way I find people taking reviews—not 
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of my book alone, but of others, and ot 


plays as well. 

Earnest reviewers study to know what 
their public wants of them. Yet most 
of us “go it blind”—very blind! But the 
public, I find, has an excellent ability to 
select what it wants from our most ex- 
perimental endeavors. It never pays un- 
due attent‘on to vituperation, and it has 
a shrewd way of discounting blame that 
bears traces of superciliousness or rer- 
sonal prejudice. There isn’t a bit of use 
in inveighing against a novel because it’s 
the kind of novel we don’t happen to like 
—the public always estimates the cause of 
our dissatisfaction, and such of it as does 
not agree with us will not be disturbed by 
us. 

As a reviewer I’ve come to this con- 
clusion: We all know that “folks” are 
not made after individual patterns, but 
after one of a few types. Every book is 
written by a “folksy” person of some 
kind; the book probably interested him, 
or he couldn’t have persevered in the mere 
manual labor of writing it; and it will 
almost certainly interest some others of 
his type, and perhaps the more adventur- 
ous, more inquiring, of some other types, 
too. In spite of our well-meant efforts 
to regulate public reading, these various 
books find their waiting markets. The 
best office of the reviewer, then, is suffi- 
cient knowledge of his fellows, and suffi- 
cient sympathy with their different needs, 
to distinguish among the books that come 
pouring in, and to see that each gets de- 
scribed for the benefit of its particular 
audience. There’s no use making fun of 
Henry James or of George McCutcheon 
—plenty of people like each of them, 
though not many may like them both, and 
some don’t I’ke either. I doubt if all the 
witticisms against Mr. James’ style have 
kept one reader from him or driven one 
away. People find out what they want, in 
spite of the reviewers, so the reviewers 
might as well be wise and help them to 
it. Perhaps, too, if we get over thinking 
that our public ‘s being mightily tickled 
by our profound or snappy reviews, we 
may learn to approach books more open- 
mindedly, and may, perchance. do the au- 
thors the justice of understanding them, 
which really, I think, has not always been 
our first aim. 


Mr. Bryce and the Question of Poets 
By Norma Bright Carson 


Our new Ambassador from Great 
Britain recently asked an uncomfortable 
question. Uncomfortable in that it 
forced the realization of certain unpleas- 
ant truths. Yet a consistent patriotism 
demands that those same _ unpleasant 
truths shall be separated from certain 
other implications; and duty calls aloud 
for the right to correct the erroneous im- 
pressions to which the greatly respected 
author of The American Commonwealth 
has apparently fallen a prey. 

“Who are your poets—that is the ques- 
tion for you. Who are writing your 
songs and stirring your heart—or isn’t 
your heart being stirred?” This is the 
uncomfortable question—one that Mr. 
Alden, Mr. Mabie, Mr. Higginson and 
others deemed it necessary to answer. 

Mr. Bryce is an Englishman. Broad- 
minded above his fellows, we know, but 
English still. English, and conscious of 
England’s literary glory. English, and 
slightly oblivious to the fact of an Amer- 
ican literature at all. Has Mr. Bryce 
heard of Whitcomb Riley? “Who is stir- 
ring your hearts?” he asks. Has Mr. 
Riley done anything else for the past 
twenty-five years? Let the mothers and 
fathers and children in the millions of 
American households; the teachers in the 
hundreds of thousands of American 
schools ; the booksellers in the thousands 
of American bookstores, and Mr. Riley’s 
publishers out in Indianapolis reply to 
Mr. Bryce’s query: “Who are stirring 
your hearts ?” 

Mr. Bryce wrote a book that is consid- 
ered perhaps the best interpretation of 
American life that has been prepared by 
a foreigner. But Colonel Higginson re- 
minds us that in that very book Mr. 
Bryce spoke disparagingly of American 
literature. That was in 1888; and Mr. 
Higginson says: “In a chapter which 
found room to mention Tennyson and 
Darwin, he found no room for even the 
names of Emerson and Hawthorne.” 

The chances are that Mr. Bryce reads 
little or no American verse. Else why 
does he pass over without mention poets 
like Longfellow and Lowell, Holmes and 
Whittier and Poe? How comes it that 
he does not know of present-day writers 
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like Henry van Dyke, Cale Young Rice, 
William Vaughn Moody, Ridgely Tor- 
rence, Florence Wilkinson, Edith M. 
Thomas, Florence Earle Coates, Edward 
Arlington Robinson and George Edward 
Woodberry? Surely some of these are 
singing our songs, and are stirring our 
hearts—all of them are appealing to 
the best that is in us; all of them are 
eliciting an intellectual and, in many cases, 
an emotional response. None _ has 
touched emotional chords so deep as has 
Mr. Riley; but Dr. van Dyke enjoys a 
popularity that nothing but verse which 
is heart-stirring could command; while 
the fact that Mrs. Coates and Miss 
Thomas, Mr. Moody and Mr. Robinson 
are constantly publishing in the best mag- 
azines in the country argues that they are 
read, and read widely. Have we lost 
our heart interest so completely that we 
waste our time over poems that move us 
not; have we grown so cold that we find 
our pastime in the contemplation of mere 
intellectual exercises, and those—if we 
judge correctly of what Mr. Bryce’s ques- 
tion implies—none too skilful ? 

It is true that our poets have not the 
encouragement that they need. It is true 
that the poet must be independent finan- 
cially if he would give his whole time to 
verse-making. It is also true that as a 
people we are as ready to accept those 
“promises to invent machinery,” of which 
Mr. Bryce speaks, as we are to help along 
the efforts to compose poetry; but we are 
not a people without appreciation for the 
singer’s song, without care for the singer, 
without a forward look to a time when 
poetry will take precedence over the ma- 
chine, and genius will thrive in the 
achievement of great dramas and poems. 

The fact is that Americans are often 
misjudged because of the frankness with 
which they express themselves, the care- 
lessness with which they reveal their 
least desirable characteristics. Looking 
at us superficially the foreigner may well 
say: Here is a race without an ideal. 
Yet this is nonsense. We are a race with 
a thousand ideals! Where most people 
have but one end in view we have a 
dozen. And for the time being we are 
preparing the way—the way for an artistic 
revival, we trust, that will surpass any- 
thing that has been known. Why do we 
flock to Europe in droves from year to 
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year? Who visits with greater apprecia- 
tion and more genuine enthusiasm the 
works of art in England and on the Con- 
tinent? Who has made possible the 
restoration of so many places of historic 
and literary interest on the other side? 
Whose money is always ready for any 
project that will add glory to the prestige 
of letters and of the arts? Who patron- 
izes all arts and crafts movements? Who 
buys the choicest of ancient manuscrifts ; 
who purchases the priceless treasures of 
painting and sculpture? 

As the stress of money-getting dimin- 
ishes, and the leisure of America in- 
creases, what will America do? What 
but sit down to enjoy her treasures, those 
that it meant such hard work to get, to 
preserve, and to house properly. It will 
not be of wars that our poets then will 
sing—of the glory of battles on land and 
sea. It will be of the joys of the world 
beautiful—the world of nature and art; 
the progress of spiritual growth and the 
problems of infinitude. Not a nat‘onal 
song—we doubt if that will ever be sung 
in this country, for we are too many na- 
tions in one—but a world song: one that 
will unite sea with farthest sea, and 
people with people, embracing the nations 
and all the nations’ ideals. 

Just now we are experimenters, more 
or less. But we are not without poets. 
And our hearts know where to find the 
stirring song. Whether the song that 
stirs our hearts would stir that of the 
English Ambassador is, of course, an- 
other question. However, there are Ten- 
nyson and William Watson always within 
Mr. Bryce’s reach. 


A Plea for the Villain 
By Albert S. Henry 


N every well-constructed novel 
there are three indispensable char- 
acters—the hero, the heroine, and 
the villain. The first two claim, 

almost exclusively, the tears and plaudits 

of enthralled readers, and grave critics de- 
vote pages to analysis and comment, and 
with unwearying devotion follow through 

a thick volume the fortunes of the inter- 

esting pair. There are some ungallant 

mortals, indeed, who declare that femi- 
nine readers turn to the last chapter first, 
in order to ascertain whether or not 

“they” were happily married. Of course, 
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“they” are the hero and heroine. No- 
body, apparently, cares a fig for the vil- 
lain. His unhappy end fulfils the decrees 
of poetic justice, and the reader is prone 
to remark with Johnsonian terseness: 
“Let us hear no more of this.” 

But, considering the importance of the 
villain, this is rather harsh treatment. 
From the beginnings of literature, in far- 
off ages, in fable, or drama, or poem, the 
villain has played a leading part. No 
tragedy would be possible without the 
presence of the gloomy-browed one; while 
comedy, “holding both its sides,” turns in 
many cases upon the discomfiture of a 
rogue. It is as natural for us to look 
for a villain in a story as it is in real life 
to find evil in the ways of men. Without 
the villain most works of fiction would 
not be worth reading, and, though it 
sounds paradoxical, it requires a clever 
novelist to produce a good villain. 

It is an easy matter to get a heroine. 
Some writers merely provide her with a 
pretty face and then stop. She is 
brought into the story for two purposes ; 
first, to be rescued by some one, prefer- 
ably the hero; secondly, to be married. 
In passing, it may be observed that some 
people in our time regard marriage as an 
adventure, and, therefore, a proper sub- 
ject for the novelist. But there is a ten- 
dency to make all heroines alike. They 
are, as Lowell wittily said of the ladies 
in Cooper’s stories, “all sappy as maples, 
and flat as a prairie.” The fashion 
changes from time to time, but the prac- 
tice of drawing the heroine as. near per- 
fection as human ingenuity allows, still 
persists. The fainting maiden of our 
grandfathers gives way to the athletic girl 
of to-day, who can ride and shoot. But 
both careers end the same; they were 
born to be rescued and—married. 

The average hero, on the other hand, 
is a precious prig, or dangerously near 
one. His behavior, as Mr. Austin Dob- 
son says of Sir Charles Grandison, is 
“painfully irreproachable.” He blunders 
into scrapes which the unheroic would 
easily avoid. It takes the best powers of 
the novelist to make us believe in this 
fine specimen of the race. The hero is 
always ready to play the part of Perseus, 
but notwithstanding his wonderful prow- 
ess Andromeda usually escapes from the 
dragon by mere luck. The maker of fic- 


tion lavishly supplies his hero with super- 
human physical powers. Like Sir Gala- 
had, his strength “is as the strength of 
ten,” and when it becomes necessary to 
finish the story and kill off the villain none 
can do the work with more despatch than 
the hera 

Far otherwise is it with the villain. 
Whether he be a bloodthirsty pirate, or 
the walking delegate of a labor union, the 
villain is a masterful man. Were the 
arbitrary power of the novelist taken 
away, the chances are more than even 
that the villain would come out best in 
the end. There is often more genuine 
human nature in him than there is in the 
hero. If it were not for the inevitable 
happy marriage in store for the heroine, 
there are occasions when we should like 
to see the villain win. There is fascina- 
tion in a dashing rogue, and few boys 
have reached the age of sixteen without 
secretly wishing to become buccaneers or 
highwaymen such as we find depicted in 
the pages of Stevenson and Weyman. 

The economic value of the villain in 
fiction, then, is that he puts life into the 
story. Indeed, he frequently makes the 
story possible. Without intrigue and 
strategem most novels would not move. 
To give a story fire and life and vigor a 
cleverly drawn villain is necessary. We 
tire of long accounts of mere love mak- 
ing, and the story of psychological analy- 
sis is no story at all. But the novel that 
is dramatic and rapid, that has unexpected 
and exciting situations, is the one whose 
appeal is widest. And for such a story 
at least one lifelike villain is essential. 

It would be interesting to collect the 
statistics of the villains of fiction in order 
to number and describe their various 
fates. For, in the realm of story, the vil- 
lain is-a marked man and an outlaw. 
When we first meet him in the book we 
know that some tragic or distressing end 
will be his portion. He was expressly 
created for that purpose, and novelists 
show little concern, when the plot is ripe, 
in killing him or putting him in jail. Poor 
villain! He personifies the worst ele- 
ments of human nature, but is really the 
subtle power which makes for the suc- 
cess of a story. Without his ominous 
figure how flat and unprofitable, pecuni- 
arily and otherwise, would be nine-tenths 
of the season’s “best sellers!” 
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Lucius Cary, the second Viscount Falk- 
land, has had from Clarendon’s day an 
irresistible attraction for every writer and 
student of the seventeenth century. He 
bore with grace and modesty the intoler- 
able burden of a reputation for encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, of all attributions the 
most difficult to sustain, since no one can 
achieve it and every chance interrogation 
may prove it unfounded. Loved by all 
who knew him, he had a charm for every 
woman, he was in full sympathy with 
every literary movement of his day, he 
shared in its political activity, and he had 
the frame of mind which permitted him 
always to see the underlying truth in the 
progress of a great people when others 
were wrangling over the details of the 
day’s divisions. He was happily married 
to a woman who gave him the constant 
privilege of freedom in all his friendships 
with both sexes, and to whom he gave not 
only his last but his daily thought and 
desire 

Obscured for a season by the estimate 
of Whig and Radical historians, like Ma- 
caulay and Carlyle, he has come to his 
own in the later study of the period. The 
new historical school at’ Oxford, among 
its many additions to the worthier litera- 
ture of national annals, has produced The 
Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount 
Falkland, by J. A. R. Marriott (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). The work is written with 
the elevation and diction that mark a 
graduate of Oxford, won from its con- 
stant classical study, which our courses in 
“English” in vain approach. It is one of 
the chances of such work that while the 
author justly praises and has met the 
most admirable sketch published in this 
city, a lecture by William Hudson Shaw, 
he missed T. L.’s life, Falkland, which 








appeared in 1897, as he acknowledges in 
his review of authorities. It is perhaps 
due to this that he does not touch upon 
one moot question in Falkland’s personal 
life. No man could have the deeper 
friendship of life with so many women 
without being talked about in the case of 
at least one. As to the change of Falk- 
land from the side of the Long Parlia- 
ment to the King: after he had supported 
it through the execution of Stafford and 
Laud, he parted from it upon the Root 
and Branch Bill, which sought to abolish 
bishops, refused to follow it on the Grand 
Remonstrance, and fruitlessly fell on the 
King’s side at Newbury at the age of 
thirty-two, leaving a shining memory. 
On this change Mr. Marriott follows 
Matthew Arnold’s position. Were he 
more fully acquainted with our own Civil 
War he might have even more clearly 
understood how in the early stages of 
civil division men honestly see both sides 
and find the final decision difficult and 
dubious. 

This life, so pure and direct in its per- 
sonal impulse, so tangled in its public 
career, has in this volume not only a 
luminous exposition, but that personal 
appreciation which recreates a_ historical 
character. His father was Viceroy of 
Ireland, one of the first in English history 
to display that wisdom of the pro-consul 
in the “Graces,” which began English con- 
cession with one of those grudging pieces 
of imperfect justice that have ever since 
embittered the island. His son, the sec- 
ond lord, on Ship Money and the Im- 
peachment of Stratford, made two of 
those great speeches which worthily begin 
the annals of English eloquence—and 
may be profitably read by everyone who 
desires to deal with the questions of the 
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day—with the elevation of the philoso- 
pher and the perspicacity of the states- 
man. It was of him that Ben Jonson 
wrote the lines, without superior in Eng- 
lish verse, 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk doth make men better be. 

It was the happy privilege of Falkland 
to be through all the years since he fell 
the “plant and flower of light.” It is a 
misfortune that Van Dyck’s portrait is 
not reproduced anything like as well as in 
the life published in 1897 by the author of 
The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. That life 
spent itself in the endeavor to exalt Falk- 
land’s mother, who turned to the Roman 
communion. This more wisely sees that 
Falkland, alike in his defense of judicial 
independence and spiritual freedom, was 
not only before his time, but of all time. 


Mr. Burton J. Hendrick is a vigorous- 
minded actuary in insurance, who con- 
tributed to ““McClure’s” in 1906 a series 
of articles upon American insurance. The 
two great iniquities in life insurance in 
the last thirty years have been: first, 
that the man who took out his policy in 
the old-line plan of paying a flat premium 
for life was plundered in order to furnish 
the resources for exploiting Tontine 
twenty-year policies on a great scale; and 
that when these had been secured their 
resources were employed in order to ex- 
pand the business anew by enormous pre- 
miums to agents, by expensive advertis- 
ing, by blood money which had to be paid 
to prevent investigation, and by reckless 
speculation. The Story of Life Insurance 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) is devoted 
wholly to the explanation of this system 
and to an attack upon it. Its effect, and 
that of similar attacks, is apparent in the 
last report of the company, to which he 
chiefly devotes himself. Mr. Hendrick 
has made perfectly clear the steps by 
which the Equitable, through systematic 
overstatement and ex aggeration in regard 
to the future returns on its Tontine policy, 
distanced the other companies for twenty 
years, and at last rolled up the great load 
of unfulfilled promises which were cashed 
in the great New York investigation, 
whose effect on all life insurance was 
seen in 1909 by a reduction to one-third 
of the life insurance taken out in previous 


years. The fault of the book, and it is a 
very serious one, is that the author does 
not lay sufficient stress on the losses oj 
those who took out the ordinary insur- 
ance policy; and its more serious error— 
one which does infinite harm—is that it 
does not make sufficiently clear that, aside 
from undue promises, most reprehensibk 
in their character, the insurance compa- 
nies profited by the enormous advance in 
the prosperity of the United States, which 
increased many of their investments out 
of all proportion more than was antici- 
pated. 

In short, this is a good book on the 
faults of life insurance, but is calculated 
to give a wholly wrong impression be- 
cause it does not sufficiently qualify this 
by showing that in spite of these faults 
the system as a whole was sound. It 
was the extra and unexpected prosperit, 

American communities which enabled 
the insurance companies, that expanded 
between 1875 and 1895, to meet in the 
following decade their maturing obliga- 
tions. Neither does Mr. Hendrick give 
any fair credit to State insurance derart- 
ments, which, with all their faults, have 
protected the contract interests of their 
policy holders, though failing to meet the 
promises which had been unofficially 
made. 


The New Basis of Civilization, by Pro- 
fessor ie N. Patten (The Macmillan 
Company), the Kennedy lectures for 
1905, in the School of Philanthropy con- 
ducted by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, is an opti- 
mistic survey of existing conditions, and 
summarizes the current advance in imme- 
diate society. Its lack is in the want of 
exact knowledge. Where it deals with 
the “basis in heredity” it wholly misses 
our present knowledge of the varying 
birth rate of different strata of society, 
and of the steadiness with which the in- 
tellectual life destroys the  intel- 
lectual breed, which does not propa- 
gate itself. It is prophetically accurate 
in dealing with the supply of food, but 
where it divides this problem between 
social classes it fails to realize that a mul- 
titude of children, where there is least 
upon which to feed them, follows an in- 
exorable biological law which stimulates 
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reproduction when starvation threatens 
to destroy the species. Add to the food 
supply at this point and the birth rate 
drops, as is the case with the negro. 

It is agreeable to believe, as Dr. Patten 
approvingly quotes from Leicester F. 
Ward, that “there is no need to search for 
talent ; it exists already and everywhere.” 

3ut when one studies the distribution of 
men of ability during history, and numeri- 
cally notes this pher nomenon, as Galton 
has done, one does not conclude that it is 

“opportunity and not ability” generally 
which is needed. But at one point, the 
most important point of all, this little 
book—a great advance in its lucid expres- 
sion upon Dr. Patten’s previous work— 
has the supreme value of correlating the 
things which make for optimism, and, on 
the whole, advance is at present more cer- 
tain than failure. It is, however, a mis- 
fortune to present the view that a little 
change, here and there, would recreate 
society. The causes of evil lie deeper 
than food and shelter. Evil does not 
disappear with wealth. 


Mr. Edward Payson Tenney, now a lit- 
tle over half a century out of college. and 
for eight years doing high service in the 
early organization of Colorado College as 
its president, 1876-84, has closed his 
series of less important works by a care- 
ful study of all the phases of social organ- 
ization, in an octavo volume, Trusts in 
Social Progress (longmans, Green & 
Co.). One has a profound respect for 
a work in which a man, after long ex- 
perience, addresses himself to the solu- 
tion of the continuity of social develop- 
ment. The book is an endeavor to show 
by contrast that Christianity represents 
the survival of the better impulses of hu- 
manity. For this purpose a wide range 
of literature has been read, and leading 
authorities have been consulted. The 
advice of a group of Oriental scholars 
has also been sought. There is brought 
together a long succession of facts which 
constitute the plea for Christianity. It 
survives, it wins, it dominates the globe 
to-day, but it is not on observation of 
facts like these that its power rests. Nor 
is Dr. Tenney, by his previous life, wholly 
fitted or ready fully to appreciate the Asi- 
atic view. He is constantly assuming also 
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that where a difference exists between 
races, regions, nations or religions, it is 
to be credited to Christianity. Its teach- 
ing is not the only factor in the develop- 
ment of man by P Srovidence. This is one 
of the books which will be much reviewed 


and little read. 


The future center of the Pacific is to 
be about the waters of Puget Sound. It 
has an ocean before it and a continent 
behind, coal at hand, deep inland waters, 
a moist air which will permit the develop- 
ment of textiles, the shortest distance be- 
tween the future center ot our cotton and 
wool development and our market in 
Asia. It is this region, with its moun- 
tain and its twin cities, Seattle and 
Tacoma, and their volcanic peak, which is 
destined to be the great center of the 
metropolitan population of the northeast 
Pacific. The region was first discovered 
and mapped by Captain George Vancou- 
ver at the close of the e‘ghteenth century. 
Professor Edmond S. Meany, professor 
of history in the University of Washing- 
ton, and secretary of the State Historical 
Society, has wisely republished Vancou- 
ver’s original journey in most thorough 
fashion in Vancouver's Discovery of Puget 
Sound (The Macmillan Company). The 
index might be fuller. It would have been 
well if Vancouver’s charts had been over- 
laid in another color by more modern sur- 
veys. An introduction sketches his life. 
The work represents a liberality on the 
part of those who promoted this explora- 
tion, minute care by the author, and a 
most valuable addition to the historical 
sources of the northwest. 


The Measure of the Hours, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck (Dodd, Mead & Co.) con- 
tinues the personal exposition of the Bel- 
gian philosopher, beginning with a little 
excursus upon time, passing by an easy 
step to immortality—in which we all of 
us look to unknown possibilities to rem- 
edy known lacks—and continuing that 
development of supra-intelligence which 
characterizes Maeterlinck in his treat- 
ment of natural objects. Into the nuptials 
of the flowers, ‘The Intelligence of the 





Flowers,” he enters with that atmosphere 
of suggestion which is Gallic and 
recalls the barnyard emblem of Gaul. It 
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is a rather tame repetition of “The Bee.” 


This text should have remained in 
French, nor is it botanically fully familiar 
with the need of cross-fertilization. There 
is Maeterlinck’s magazine article in be- 
half of boxing, a sensitive picturing of 
Rome, a blend of mental kodaks. Where 
he touches upon “Our Anxious Moral- 
ity,” he assumes that the morals of the 
French are the morals of civilization, than 
which there could be few greater errors. 
The observer and the man, rather than 
the poet and the thinker, appear on these 
pages. They have their occasional lumi- 
nous flashes from the subliminal nature, 
to which Maeterlinck appealed with pre- 
cise penetration early in his career, and 
about which, now that the original im- 
pulse is exhausted, he vaguely wanders. 
Yet, in spite of all this, this sensitive na- 
ture, which feels the universe like a child, 
has an invincible charm, perpetually sug- 
gests an unexpected view, and leaves one 
rejoicing at some fresh desire, past or 
present, that his pages recall or awaken. 
* * * 


Dr. Masuji Miyakawa, in his Powers of 
the American People, Congress, President, 
and Courts, According to Evolution of Con- 
stitutional Construction (The Wilkens- 
Sheiry Company, Washington, D. C.), 
gives one of the most lucid, compact, and 
well-considered expositions of American 
constitutional government recently pre- 
pared. Compiled by a foreigner, learning 
English late in life, and without the un- 
conscious political experience of the 
growing American, it would be surpris- 
ing if this work were even moderately 
well done. As a matter of fact, for its 
size, which is less than most similar 
works, this exposition of our system is 
one which even the man familiar with it 
cannot afford to neglect, so complete, so 
ordered, and in such accurate perspective 
is the work. Its weakest point is in deal- 
ing with the actual workings of institu- 
tions like the House of Representatives 
or the Senate; its strongest, its sum- 
mary of the various doctrines of the Su- 
preme Court. Being brief, it is apt to 
give the last decision, but not the succes- 
sion by which the conclusion is reached, 
often necessary to a complete com- 





prehension. There are omissions. There 
is now and then a summary to which just 
objection could be urged—so difficult is 
it to condense the force of a decision 
without altering its impact—on the rights 
of the citizens and the powers of the 
government. The limitations on what 
constitute unreasonable searches and 
seizures might profitably have dwelt upon 
revenue legislation, following the Eng- 
lish precedents condemned in the anti- 
revolutionary period. The doctrine of 
Chisholm vs. Georgia is given a greater 
historical weight than it obtained, and 
there is also here and there the omission 
of some particle, and the failure fully to 
grasp the sequence of the English sen- 
tence. Dr. Miyakawa is a lecturer in the 
Law School of the University of Indiana. 


* * X 


Mr. Oscar Browning would have been 
wise if in The Fall of Napoleon he had 
handled more clearly the strategy of the 
campaigns and the tactics of the battles 
after the return of Napoleon from Russia 
to the Tuilleries, December 12, 1812, to 
his surrender on the Bellerophon, July 31, 
1815. Mr. Browning belongs to the new 
school of English historians, having done 
historical work at Cambridge for thirty- 
two years. He has attempted here a per- 
sonal history of the last thirty months of 
Napoleon’s active career. He has written 
too rapidly for style, and more than once 
repeats the same phrase in a few pages. 
He has no dramatic moments in a narra- 
tive of the most dramatic scenes in mod- 
ern history. In one even course of clear 
diction, unbroken by emotion and un- 
touched by elevation, he gives a continu- 
ous narrative, following the succession of 
events. With incident and anecdote he 
enriches his pages; but he sees nothing 
in its comparative light. Dresden, a 
superb piece of battle. tactics, the work 
of a master, he passes without remark, 
and the later inexplicable march of Van- 
damme he merely narrates. To the opera- 
tions in defense of Paris in 1814 he does 
justice. The book needs maps. It is 
inexcusable in this day of easy reproduc- 
tion to publish such a volume without even 
a sketch-map to guide the reader. 
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Points on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


Frederic Harrison has been prom- 

inent in the world of philosophic 

thought, a new volume by him is 
quite certain to command wide attention. 
The Creed of a Layman, now issued by 
the Macmillan Company, is in the main a 
collection of articles on Positivism, pub- 
lished at one time and another in British 
and American “Reviews,” together with 
various forms of service used by the 
English disciples of Auguste Comte in 
their religious exercises—Mr. Harrison 
having long been recognized as one of 
their leaders, both in theory and practice. 
Here, for instance, after forty-seven 
years, is republished his famous first arti- 
cle which appeared in the “Westminster 
Review” in 1860, under the title of “Neo- 
Christianity,” in which he reviewed a voi- 
ume of essays contributed by seven men 
eminent in the Anglican Church circie, 
and in which he argued that the founda- 
tions of orthodoxy were being under- 
mined by the orthodox themselves—an 
article that aroused a storm of discussion. 
This collection includes also, “A Socratic 
Dialogue” (1876) ; “Pantheism and Cos- 
mic Emotion,” and “The Creed of a Lay- 
man” (1881) ; “Aims and Ideals” (1901) ; 
and a “Valedictory” (1902) giving a sur- 
vey of twenty-one years at Newton Hall, 
London, when the Positivist congrega- 
tion moved to new quarters in the his- 
toric Clifford’s Inn. 

The first eighty pages—one-fifth of the 
volume—however, will doubtless be found 
of chief interest, as they are autobio- 
graphical. Here Mr. Harrison tells of 
his bringing up in the strictest Anglican 
faith; the religious experiences of his 
boyhood and his student life at Oxford; 
the long, slow process by which he passed 
into the fields of new thought; how he 
became the hesitating disciple of Comte 
at a distance, and the confirmed disciple 
in personal friendship and tuition; how 
for many years he has derived comfort 
from the Positive religion, “wherein I 
find,” he says, “as my life closes round 
me in old age, such perfect peace, such 
joyful anticipations of a life to come.” 


‘ S for nearly half a century Mr. 





Vague and hazy his Positive religion 
may possibly seem, or uncertain the 
grounds of his spiritual comfort—no 
more easy to believe than the old Chris- 
tian notions against which he inveighs 
so eloquently; but there can be no ques- 
tion that this sketch of his life, his ex- 
periences, his studies, his motives and 
emotions, is fascinating, as told in his 
own brilliant style, and revealing a great 
and noble soul. 


The Growth of Christianity, by Dr. 
Percy Gardner, of Oxford University 
(A. & C. Black), is a book not to be 
passed by, as those familiar with his 
Exploratio Evangelica and A Historic View 
of the New Testament can well imagine. 
This new volume on the early history of 
Christianity is “an apologetic treatise ;” 
written by one who is “of the school of 
Jowett and Arnold, of Maurice and Stan- 
ley;’ and who holds a strong belief in 
spiritual as distinct from materialized 
Christianity, while accepting evolutionary 
views of the history of Christian society. 

Throughout Dr. Gardner makes use of 
the words “baptism” and “baptize” in 
an interesting way—to express the pro- 
cess of assimilation and consecration by 
which Christianity incorporated and sanc- 
tified many of the ideas and institutions 
of other religions and cults—sometimes, 
indeed, “baptizing” into the faith the un- 
worthy, with subsequent trouble and sor- 
row. In the first lecture he describes 
“The Germ of Christianity” as found in 
the Lord’s Prayer—submission to the 
Divine Will, and active co-operation with 
it. He then explains “Baptism with 
Christ,” including the baptism of ideas as 
well as persons; passes on specifically to 
the baptism of ideas from Judza, Hellas, 
Asia, Rome; discusses the constructive 
work of the early Catholic Church; the 
materialization of Christianity in the 
“Medieval Theocracy ;” and the “Revival 
of Christianity” in the Reformation. 

Through all these historic changes, as 
Dr. Gardner shows, there was “continuity 
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of spirit.” “The garments have been re- 
peatedly renewed; even the body, part by 
part, has, at least in the reformed sec- 
tions of the Church, been changed. It is 
the spirit which persists. Christianity is 
not a system, but a life; and the further 
one penetrates through the outward 
shows the nearer one comes to the real 
motive power. The question of the iden- 
tity of Christianity amid all the changes 
is much like the question of the identity 
of a nation or a person at various stages 
of their lives.” 

The concluding lecture on ‘“Christian- 
ity and Development” discusses the the- 
ory of development of Cardinal Newman 
and his present-day successors, especially 
M. Loisy. The future of Christianity 
“now depends upon whether the Chris- 
tian spirit can really come to terms with 
the spirit of science and social progress.” 
The hope of this lies in Protestantism, 
Dr. Gardner thinks. His book is a re- 
markable example of profound thought, 
expressed most clearly and compactly. 


Recent publications of the Fleming H. 
Revell Company include Anecdotes and 
Illustrations, by Dr. R. A. Torrey, a col- 
lection of some of the most striking 
things the noted evangelist has used; 
The Listening Heart, a “book of devo- 
tional interpret ations” by Professor John 
A. Kern, of Vanderbilt University, about 
a hundred brief homilies on particular 
texts, each emphasizing a single thought ; 
The Eternal in Man, a characteristic book 
by Dr. James I. Vance, touching man- 
hood, service and spiritual victory; An 
Efficient Church, in which Dr. Carl Gregg 
Doney discusses with penetration church 
conditions of to-day and the ministers’ 
message and method; and an eminently 
practical book, The Modern Sunday-school, 
in Principle and Practice, by Henry Fred- 
erick Cope, General Secretary of the 
Religious Education Association, which 
follows along the usual line of such trea- 
tises, sketching first the history of the 
Sunday-school and then dwelling in detail 





upon organizations, departments, and 
methods of all sorts. 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1906 have 
been published under the title of The 
Samaritans, The Earliest Jewish Sect; 
Their History, Theology and Literature. 
This is a very comprehensive monograph, 
the fuller development of a course given 
by Professor James A. Montgomery, of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School. In 
these special studies the author has made 
use of the latest discovered material, and 
acknowledges the assistance of a number 
of other eminent scholars. The Samari- 
tan bibliography is very full and com- 
plete, and the volume is made more val- 
uable by numerous fine illustrations. (The 
John C. Winston Company.) 


A revised fourth edition of Practical 
Christian Sociology, by Dr. Wilbur F. 
Crafts, superintendent of the Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau, is issued by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. This book 
is of practical value not merely as a dis- 
cussion on the part of one who has had 
long and wide experience in treating 
these subjects, but particularly for its 
statistics, and treatment of special ques- 
tions in the appendices. It has been 
proven to be a useful handbook to many. 


The interesting theory which Dr. 
Charles L. Arnold advocates in Cosmos, 
the Soul and God is that the universe is 
objective to God, his psychical body, so to 
speak; a spiritual universe upon which 
the material world depends for existence 
and energy. The author claims that this 
hypothesis will solve the difficulties both 
of the idealist and the materialist; and 
that no possible advance of science can 
render it obsolete, because it is a theory 
that accounts for all the facts of science 
and all the items of human experience, 
and offers a coherent scheme into which 
all things may be fitted. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 
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John Glynn* 


For an Englishman Arthur Paterson is 
clear-visioned. He has realized, and has 
accepted the fact in a perfectly sensible 
fashion, that no Englishman can make an 
ideal hero for a book of fiction unless he 
can be authentically described as having 
experienced the mellowing process of a 
residence in the “States.”” Mr. Paterson 
himself, like a sane, rational being, came 
over here and engaged in cow-punching. 
John Glynn is his testimon‘al to the 
beneficent effects of that occupation. 

To-day Mr. Paterson is a prominent 
worker for London charitable organiza- 
tions. His experiencés in this field also 
go into John Glynn. The scenes of the 
book are in London; it is a romance of 
the slums, at once a tragedy and a com- 
edy of the poor and the depraved. 

John Glynn is a heroic figure—once a 
ranchman, now a gentleman of leisure; a 
man stern with men, tender to women; 
and to the one woman infinitely so. 
Glynn comes to England from America, 
and endeavors to bring happiness to a 
friend through engaging in work for the 
“Society’—an organization to forward 
regeneration in slum districts. Sent to 
the worst section in the city, he conquers 
the apparently unconquerable, but plays 
havoc with a certain most interesting love 
affair. It all turns out well—after vari- 
ous spirited episodes and some almost 
incredible escapades, in each of which the 
author seems determined to outdo the 
one before, and to each of which is 
vouchsafed a conclusion that would have 
done credit to the immortal Laura Jean 
in point of spell-binding climax. 

To finish, we must concede to Mr. Pat- 
erson the gift of making a story “go;” 
of writing in a very pleasing style of Eng- 











Henry 
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Holt & Co. 


By Arthur Paterson. 
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lish ; 


and of exhibiting creditable ability 
in the line of invention and plot execu- 


tion. For entertainment that is not triv- 
ial or frivolous let us recommend an 
acquaintance with John Glynn. 


Bud* 

As a reviewer in the London “Daily 
Chronicle” says: “It is difficult to do jus- 
tice to Bud with plain English.” You 
ask: “Who was Bud?” Well, to make 
use of the “Chronicle” again: 

Her company-name was Lennox Dyce; but 
the world called her Bud, for short. She was 
the orphan daughter of an actor-couple who 
had died in the States, and was blessed, brim- 
ful, with matter-ot-factness, pretty impudence, 
mimetic cleverness, and the sweet simplicity 
which, like genius, comes pat from Paradise. 
3ud was dispatched from Chicago to the care 
of an uncle and two aunts far away among 
the sleepy hollows of Scotland. From the first 
these relatives, with Kate the domestic, and 
Footles the mosaic dog, were her happy vic- 
tims. Bud came and_ saw and conquered. 
Every one of the inhabitants of the little Scots 
town fell under her blessed sway. The artless, 
artful, innocent, mischievous maiden prevailed 
over all, as she will prevail over thousands of 
happy readers of her story. 

There is no more delightful picture in 
recent fiction than that of the little Scotch 
town on the day Bud arrived. The aunts 
and the uncle thought it was a boy who 
was coming to live with them, and their 
plans were all made accordingly. Uncle 
Dan had even brought forth a pea-sling 
for the new nephew’s pleasure; but— 
Brother William’s child turned out to be 
a she! 


The book has a wealth of humor in its 
pages, and is far removed from the gloom 
of Mr. Munro’s earlier tales. It has, how- 
ever, one quality in common with The 
Children of Tempest and The Lost Pibroch. 
The passages devoted to the portrayal of 


*Bup. By Neil Munro. 


Harper & Brothers. 
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natural scenery are wonderful word- 
pictures, pregnant with beauty and deeply 
colored by the play of poetic imagination. 
To borrow again, for a summing up, from 
the “Chronicle” : 


We have had plenty of good humor and 
honest pathos written by Scottish pens; but 
little that can truly be called better than this. 
Mr. Munro knows his people and loves them. 
His beings, with their foibles, humanities, con- 
tradictoriness, live; to end, as we began, with 
Bud; she is a lassie worth the knowing. 


The Silent Door* 


Seldom are we treated in fiction to 
such a lovable, quaint, impulsive little 
sprite of humanity as Rue Penrith in 
The Silent Door. She seems to be a com- 
bination of enough adorable virtues and 
naughtinesses to supply ten little girls, 
and yet these are so balanced, and so 
leavened by a sweet naturalness, as to 
invest her with reality as well as charm. 
Rue may stand side by side with Rebecca 
and not feel ashamed—which is saying a 
great deal. 

Had the author not succeeded so well 
in depicting the ever-varying emotions of 
a little girl surcharged with the artistic 
temperament, in the midst of an environ- 
ment most unusual, she would never have 
been justified in devoting more than half 
the book to the development of this child. 
As it is, there is food for discussion. But 
as Miss Wilkinson wishes to be known 
as poet rather than novelist, she is per- 
haps only extending the use of poetic 
license into the realm of prose. 

The plot of the story, to which the 
early life of the child is the long intro- 
duction, is not an unusual one. Little 
Rue, the unwelcome child of an artist 
father and irresponsible mother, is left, 
when a wee baby, on the doorsteps of an 
unrelenting grandfather, whose life had 
been broken by his daughter’s disgrace. 
Rue, whose identity is at first only sus- 
pected, helps to heal the wound her 
mother has made. It is through her be- 
nign influence that the mother finally 
finds herself, and that a reconciliation is 
made. 

The novel shows descriptive power and 
imagination, and a keenly sympathetic 
temperament, rather than constructive or 


*THE SireNtT Door. By Florence Wilkinson 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


analytic ability. Miss Wilkinson con- 
tinues to be a poet more than a novelist. 


Ian of the Orcades* 


Wilfred Campbell, the Canadian poet, 
turns novelist, and writes a historical tale 
of a bloody feud that centered about Gir- 
nigoe Castle, on the North Sea, in the 
days of King Robert the Third. As Mr. 
Campbell is Scotch, so is the story 
Scotch—intensely so. And as Mr. Camp- 
bell has a keen sense of the picturesque, 
and as he possesses a_ well-developed 
poetic imagination, so the tale is rich in 
atmosphere, vivid in coloring and various 
in characterization. 

Ian, the hero, outcast son of a disrepu- 
table Scottish earl, comes into his heri- 
tage only after a tumultous struggle. His 
younger brother, reared to expect a for- 
tune and a title, plays a noble part in his 
sacrifice of wealth and position. Ro- 
mance naturally enters into the life his- 
tory of these two brothers, and very 
prettily does Mr. Campbell handle those 
portions of his book dedicated to the 
love story. 

Tan of the Orcades can safely be placed 
in the hands of any reader—large or 
small—with pleasing results to those who 
wish entertainment. It is a quick-moving 
narrative of bloodshed and intrigue, of 
war and of love, all fashioned after the 
pattern of elder-day novels. There is a 
strong hint of Scott’s idealism, mingled 
with Crockett’s skill in setting forth a 
long succession of romantic episodes 
which play themselves out through dense 
gray shadows into a burst of golden 
shine that shows always how “he” and 
“she” were “happy ever after.” 


Beatrix of Clare* 


John Reed Scott’s new historical 
romance, Beatrix of Clare, is distinguished 
by the same qualities of thrilling adven- 
ture and dramatic action that made The 
Colonel of the Red Huzzars so popular last 
year. The time is the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, just before and after 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, became 
King of England; and the story touches 


*IAN OF THE OrcaDEs. By Wilfred Campbell. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+BEATRIX OF CLARE. By John Reed Scott. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 
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upon the events of his accession and 
high-handed treatment of his opponents, 
including the Duke of Buckingham. 

Mr. Scott’s view of Richard III is by 
no means the extreme one, favored even 
by Shakespeare, that he was physically 
and morally a monster; but he is shown 
as the great warrior and leader—stern, 
inflexible, cruel at times, but at heart 
affectionate, domestic and true to his true 
friends. 

The story centers about Beatrix de 
3eaumont, Countess of Clare; lady-in- 
waiting to the Duchess of Gloucester, 
and the greatest heiress in England; the 
dazzling but noble woman who stirs the 
hearts of all the courtiers and responds 
to none. To none, that is, until Sir 
Aymer de Lacy appears, coming up from 
France, where his life has been spent 
since childhood, to ally himself with the 
fortunes of Richard the Duke. De Lacy 
is a noble young Knight of the old ideal 
order—everything that is fine, brave and 
true. His first meeting with Beatrix is 
in a forest, where she discovers him de- 
spoiled and wounded by highwaymen. 
Who his rescuer is he does not know till 
later; but they are destined to meet 
again, and often; and the day arrives 
when he becomes her rescuer by long 
search and castle storming and valorous 
deeds. From all points of view this lively 
tale is a good piece of work; and Clar- 
ence F. Underwood's illustrations in color 
are a distinct addition. 





The Wingless Victory* 


“ 


This story has “points’”—excellent char- 
acter delineation, a certain power in at- 
mosphere, a good English style, and a 
fair proportion of originality in theme 
and treatment. he fault is that the tale 
wanders ; the author’s enthusiasm of pur- 
pose wanes as physical endurance grows 
slighter; and while never quite guilty of 
being conventional, she approaches so 
near the forbidden line that one cannot 
be oblivious to the effort which prevents 
that mistake. 

“A passionate desire for the mastery of 
life’—this is the spirit that animates the 
woman and the man in this story. What 
havoc that passionate desire may wreak 


*THE WINGLEsSS Vicrory. By M. P. Will- 
cocks. The John Lane Company. 
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in the life domestic is clearly set forth— 
indeed, there is so much of havoc in the 
lives of Dr. Borlace and his foolish young 
wife that one gets tired of considering it. 
Finally it takes an outcast woman to 
bring these two “passionately desiring” 
persons together again; whereat they be- 
come sensible and settle down to the 
commonplace duties of life. 

It is a book that carries its moral on a 
banner well to the fore—and no matter 
what faults there are to be found with 
the story as a story, one has to admit 
the force of the example portrayed in the 
dreaming, drifting Wilmot, and in the 
easy-going, too modest and too tolerant 
Doctor, whose devotion meets with so 
little appreciation, and whose happiness 
is impaired through the slavery of his 
wife to a vision. 





Fraulein Schmidt* 


The author of Elisabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden displays her most fascinating 
moods in this newest story. The book 
consists of a series of letters, written by 
a young German girl from Jena, to an 
Englishman who falls from the exalted 
pedestal of a lover’s state to the prosaic 
plane of friendship, and ends by becom- 
ing an importunate wooer who has finally 
to be sternly, if somewhat unconvinc- 
ingly, rejected. 

The letters are alive with the magnetic 
personality of a vivacious, lovable woman, 
full of the enthusiasm of youth, touched 
just a trifle, and piquantly, with youth’s 
cynicism before it is tinged by any quality 
of bitterness, and sparkling with the wit 
of a mind humor-gifted, alert and copate 
of fine dev elopment. 

When the book is finished one knows 
the Fraulein. And one does not wonder 
at Mr. Anstruther’s eagerness to possess 
her. This flagrant young egotist is to be 
pitied, even though he must be con- 
demned for his earlier folly. 

Fraulein Schmidt writes like a gentle 
philosopher in her more subdued pas- 
sages, and her intercepting paragraphs, 
expressive of her views on literature and 
life and society, are plentiful in interest. 
It is a pleasant book to read and grows 
pleasanter still in reminiscence. 


*FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND Mr. ANSTRUTHER. 
By the author of Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The Gates of Kamt* 


Baroness Orczy has written better 
books than this one. It is neither so 
clever nor so entertaining as The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, A Son of the People and J Will 
Repay. It is less original; more of the 
conventional type of story than we have 
come to expect from this writer. 

Two Englishmen—a doctor and an 
archzologist—cross the desert in search 
of an ancient people, the secret to whose 
dwelling-place the one has deciphered 
from a bit of broken papyrus. They find 
this wonderful nation in Kamt—a coun- 
try cut off from the world by great bronze 
gates that never open save to send a 
criminal into the wilderness to death. 

Of course there is a queen, a Pharaoh, 
and a beautiful princess, besides divers 
other marvels in the way of places and 
persons. By proclaiming himself to be 
a son of the god Ra, after appearing 
upon the scene in a most miraculous man- 
ner, the young student, with his friend, 
succeeds in making himself a mighty 
power in the land. What it all might 
have led to had not the complications of 
a romance arisen to bring it to an end, 
one can scarcely say; but as it was there 
were adventures enough and to spare; 
and the two Englishmen pass out of the 
gates of Kamt as from the realms of 
fairyland. 

The dénouement is the most unsatisfac- 
tory part of the story. It lacks logic, and 
brings down the hero somewhat ridicu- 
lously from the lofty heights of romanti- 
cism to a commonplace conclusion that is 
decidedly disappointing. 

i 


Two brothers, the good and the bad, 
in love with the same girl—this not un- 
common theme appears in two new 
romances, Running “Horse Inn and The 
Sons of the Seigneur, both semi-historical 
novels, and both in their way of absorb- 
ing interest. The general impression of 
the first, however, is somewhat painful, as 
it is tragic to the end; while the second is 
a sprightly and restful tale of heroic ad- 
venture and triumphant love. 

In Alfred Tressidder Sheppard’s Run- 
ning Horse Inn (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany) the vicious brother comes back, 








*THe Gates OF Kamt. By Baroness Orczy. 
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after Waterloo, to the English village, 
and finds that on that very day the girl 
has married his steady, plodding brother, 
who is attempting to carry on their 
father’s hostelry, “Running Horse Inn.” 
The soldier has for years yielded to the 
basest and fiercest passions, and now he 
abandons himself to the purpose of wreck- 


ing this home. It is a long, bitter strug- 
gle—at the end the gallows, and more. 





For those who enjoy the psychological 
probings of a madman into his own soul 
this is the book to take in hand. 

In quite another class is Helen Wal- 
lace’s The Sons of the Seigneur (The Out- 
ing Publishiag Company), equal in dra- 
matic qualities, but superior in literary 
finish, lightness of touch and mental up- 
lift. The time is the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, and the scene is laid 
in the Channel Islands, where, for a short 
time, the young king, Charles II, carouses 
in hiding. The Seigneur of Le Varclin is 
as staunch a parliamentarian as his second 
wife is a royalist. Her daughter has 
grown up with her stepbrothers, sons of 
the Seigneur, as their sister. Stirring 
times in and about their little island re- 
veal the characters of the sons—the elder 
thoroughly base and treacherous, the 
younger with all the good qualities of a 
frank and brave young hero. But Diana, 
the stepsister whom both the brothers 
love, is the really fascinating person of 
this pretty romance—a girl true and 
strong, and absolutely to be relied upon. 


The feeling forces itself upon one that 
The Scarlet Car, by Richard Harding 
Davis (Charles Scribner’s Sons), isn’t 
worth the money. It is artistically printed 
and illustrated; but its reading matter 
consists of just one hundred and sixty-six 
pages in large type. There is fun in those 
pages, we must admit—the fun and ex- 
citement of four motor car adventures 
plus a pretty love story. But the idea 
persists that only the Davis touch of verve 
and dash of spirit saved the tale from 
being a very ordinary automobile love 
story of the type of which we have al- 
ready had a superfluity. 


ok *K ok 


In more ways than one Christy of Rath- 
glin carries us back to the Civil War 
period. It begins as a yarn of the politi- 
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cal disturbances of ’48 onward in Ireland; 
and later on Christy, a broth of a boy, 
runs over to this country and has a taste 
of American fighting in the South. But 
the character of the story is so much of 
the dime-novel style of that era that it 
almost seems as if one of those yellow, 
paper-covered “thrillers” had been resur- 
rected for the occasion. Christy tells his 
own story, not always with immaculate 
grammar. (By J. Riley. The C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company. ) 
* * * 


Just as The Gambler was inferior to 
The Masquerader, so The Mystics is poorer 
work still. Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton has found a dangerous literary rival 
in her husband. She lacks all the good 
qualities he has—of diction and art—and 
possesses no other attributes to offset the 
lack. The serial career of The Mystics, 
which ran through the “Metropolitan,” 
decreased rather than augmented the de- 
mands for the book. And few reading 
the novel will consider it other than ordi- 
nary, while the more careful observers 
will hold it to be impossibly melodramatic. 

A young man, embittered by the terms 
of a will, steals the secrets from the 
sacred book of a semi-religious order, the 
“Mystics.” He then proceeds to masque- 
rade as the long-expected prophet. How 
the fraud is discovered, and to what end, 
gives the rest of the story, with a rather 
pretty if commonplace romance inter- 
woven. (Harper & Brothers.) 


The contrasts between London’s “smart 
set” and her more commonplace subur- 
banites—contrasts in character and 
modes of living—supply a theme for Dolf 
Wyllarde’s keenly satiric pen in As Ye 
Have Sown (John Lane Company). The 
story is brilliant in scene and character- 
ization, with a touch of the dramatic that 
gives zest to the lesson it attempts to 
enforce. It is not a pleasant tale, save 
in patches, its heroine being an illegiti- 
mate child, with the heritage of noble 
blood on the one side, and strongly 
middle-class tendencies on the other. To 
what end the struggle between the con- 
flicting elements brings her is a tale that 
the author tells with a marked degree of 
ab‘lity and a strength that is trained and 
refined. 
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The scene of The Sowing of Alderson 
Cree, by Margaret Prescott Montagu 
(The Baker & Taylor Company), is laid 
in “‘a little lost valley cuddled away among 
the West Virginia mountains.” Among a 
simple, primitive folk, whose manners 
and customs are pleasingly described by 
the author, there grows up a naturally 
lovable and fellow-loving boy, whose fine 
qualities of heart and mind are iron- 
bound by an early promise to avenge a 
family wrong. The pathetic struggles of 
this man make a story that is emotionally 
and artistically strong. 


* 


A tiny settlement near Sioux City gives 
the background for Will Lillibridge’s In- 
dian tale, Where the Trail Divides (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). It is a story of the hard- 
ships and trials of the early settlers, when 
the fear of Indian outrages filled them 
with horror. These settlers were but rob- 
bers, with insecure title to the lands they 
held, but, as Mr. Lillibridge tells us, “new 
towns and prosperous farms sprang up 
like fungi in the night, where the antelope 
had pastured.” 

The cowboys were generous spend- 
thrifts, though murderous when crossed, 
and the life in the open developed restless 
discontent. 

A dainty love story is woven about the 
adopted daughter of a settler and her In- 
dian lover, who woos her with silent ador- 
ation but jealous watchfulness. 

* * * 


Sir Elyot of the Woods is a picturesque 
novel by Emma Brooke, author of The 
Engrafted Rose (Duffield & Co.). The 
story circles about a bride’s dower—a 
magnificent piece of woodland—that falls, 
after her death, into the hands of a grasp- 
ing and mercenary woman. In the mean- 
time a real heir has been deprived of his 
inheritance—a man both poet and 
dreamer—who finds his consolation in the 
hours he can pass among the rare old 
trees, and his sorrow in the fact that com- 
mercialism is fast making away with 
them. What effect the cutting down of 
the trees has upon his love story gives 
some of the most interesting portions of 


the book. ear a 


The Kingmakers, by Armiger Barclay 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) is an exciting 
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little romance with a rather intricate plot. 
Through her love for the dethroned 
prince of Sergia, the daughter of an Eng- 
lish diplomat becomes deeply interested 
in the political affairs of the principality. 
But her father’s attitude interferes with 
her romance; hence a difficult situation 
ensues. Her level-headedness, however, 
saves the day, and she so manipulates her 
forces as to bring about a most desirable 
conclusion 
x * * 


William Marabell’s story, The Watter- 
sons (published by the author), pictures 
life from the morbid side, and selects as 
typical characters men and women of the 
least inspiring type. The book is well 
written, but has been conceived in a state 
of mind that argues pessimism and a 
distorted vision. The situation of a pul- 
pit scoundrel responsible for the fall of a 
lovable young girl is peculiarly unsavory, 
and the whole story seems to be wrapped 
in an atmosphere that forebodes evil and 


sorrow. 
*k * x 


A commonplace story of the joys and 
sorrows of a newly married pair of 
suburbanites is told in The Smiths (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.), by Keble Howard. 
From their entrance into their new 
home, with Mr. Smith at the helm and 
the little wife training the help in her 
ways, they are stamped “newly wed ;” but 
an easy side of housekeeping problems is 
unfolded to prospective brides and 
grooms. 


ok K * 


The eleven stories of railroad life 
brought together in The Diamond Key, 
by Alvah Milton Kerr (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company) describe how train 
dispatchers and other railroad employes, 
have won the “Diamond Key,” given as 
a reward for heroism on the line running 
through the mountain region of Colorado 
and Arizona west of Denver. The line is, 
of course, “The Atchison,” known in the 


stories as “The Western Central.” Each 
describes some special heroic, quick- 
witted sacrifice made in some crisis of 
accident or emergency. 

By a complete acquaintance with the 
situation these stories compensate for 
their crude newspaper style. 

ok * 


A young medical student, needing £60 
in order to pay the fees necessary to get 
his degree, while working in a doctor’s 
office, is asked to face a prize fighter. 
He does it, and wins. This tale, told in 
great detail, with a prodigious love for 
the manly art, is made the subject of a 
short story by Sir Conan Doyle, and is 
now published in a single illustrated vol- 
ume under the name of The Croley 
Master (McClure, Phillips & Co.). By an 
odd mistake, while costume and environ- 
ment are of the seventeenth century, the 
dates put the occurrence as of two years 


ago. 


ae Ca 


As The Hague Ordains, purporting to 
be “The Journal of a Russian Officer and 
His Wife in Japan,” reviews from the 
standpoint of one familiar with Japanese 
life, and friendly to it, the experience of a 
young Russian officer and his wife while 
the former is a prisoner in Japan. It 
shows a close acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of the life of prisoners in Japan, 
and a knowledge of Russian life, though 
of the sort that comes from its literature 
and Russian friends, rather than from a 
personal share in it. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


i oe 


“Outing,” “Scribner’s,” “Collier’s” and 
the “Century” have given place to these 
stories of athletic college life, written 
from the inside, by Arthur Ruhl. The 
brief tales in A Break in Training come 
closer to the real athletic atmosphere 
than any recent articles since those pub- 
lished by Theodore Roosevelt in “Har- 
per’s Round Table” in 1897. (The Outing 
Publishing Company.) 
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A Critical Miscellany 


Notes on Books of General Interest 


Educational Books 


The Making of English Literature (D. C. 
Heath & Co.), by William H. Crawshaw, 
professor of English literature in Col- 
gate University, contains essays prepared 
with the main purpose of writing a 
“compact, yet broadly suggestive his- 
torical introduction to English litera- 
ture, for use by students and by general 
readers.” The method is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that ordinarily pursued. In 
the first place, direct and separate dis- 
cussion of general English history has 
been avoided, in the belief that so brief 
a book on literature cught not to turn 
aside for a moment from its proper aim 
of treating great literary works, person- 
alities and movements. Yet opportunity 
has been constantly sought to suggest 
and imply the historical background indi- 
rectly through the literary treatment, 
and an outline of historical facts and 
movements has been furnished in the 
appendix. . * « 

The appointment of James Bryce as 
British Ambassador to the United States 
is made the occasion of a new edition of 
the statesman’s Oxford Lectures on 
History and Jurisprudence by the Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 
These lectures were delivered for the 
most part in the twenty-five vears suc- 
ceeding 1870, and have been brought up 
to the date of 1901. There are added 
some essays which were not a part of the 
regular course. As is well-known these 
lectures are profound studies in govern- 
ment by written constitutions, and 
America comes in for a very large share 
of attention. They are erudite, scholarly 
and illuminating. The two volumes form 
a commentary on modern government 
which is of the highest value to the 
student. 

Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships 
(Oxford University Press), by R. F. 
Scholz and S. K. Hornbeck, describes the 
foundation on which these scholarships 
stand, the conditions of appointment, the 





character of the work at Oxford, prob- 
able expenses, the opportunities that 
open, specimen examination papers, and 
the committees which have charge of the 
appointments, with lists of scholars. 
* * x 

The familiar constellations and con- 
spicuous stars of the northern hemi- 
sphere, with a single brief chapter on 
such stars as are south of the equator, 
visible in summer, are described in The 
Friendly Stars, by Martha Evans Martin 
(Harper & Brothers). The book is un- 
provided with maps or finding charts, 
save brief diagrams in the text and four 
small maps of the constellations. It takes 
up the leading stars of the first magni- 
tude, Capella, Arcturus, Spica, Vega, 
Deneb, Altair, Antares and Orion. Chap- 
ters follow cn the stars, and four small 
maps introduce the reader to the con- 
stellations. The stars are described as 
they appear in the sky, with little knowl- 
edge of their history. Homer’s reference 
to Antares is omitted; George Sand’s 
brilliant phrase on Vega finds no place; 
Job’s probable reference to Arcturus is 
not noted; the folk-lore of the Pleiades 
and its relation to the earlier years have 
a bare reference, while the Arabic, Latin 
and Babylonian originals of the names, 
and a map of the sky, are nowhere in- 
cluded, The book is, in short, a brief ac- 
count of what may be seen on any clear 
night. 


M. Salamon Reinach is to-day the lead- 
ing figure in French science in the history 
of archeology and the development of 
art. He prepared, under the title of 
Apollo, a summary of the history of art 
through all ages, which was issued by the 
French Bureau of Education, illustrated 
by small half-tones in the text, and a 
chapter closing with a long list of author- 
ities. Translated by Miss Florence Si- 
monds, it first appeared in 1904, and is 
now issued by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The State Superintendent of Schools 
in New York, William H. Maxwell, has 
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prepared, and the American Book Com- 
pany has published, a School Grammar 
intended to be a more complete treat- 
ment than appears in his Elementary 
Grammar. It includes many of the fea- 
tures of his Advanced Lessons in English 
Grammar, and is adapted to the syllabus 
in English of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. 


The Library of Congress has issued 
The Calendar of the Correspondence of 
George Washington with the Continental 
Congress. It has been compiled by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford from the 
original manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress. There is also published Naval 
Records of the American Revolution, 1775- 
1788, edited by the same author, from 
original manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress, and compiled by Charles Henry 
Lincoln. Still another publication is 
Preliminary Check List of Almanacs, 1639 
to 1800, by Hugh Alexander Morrison, of 
the Library of Congress. 

* * Ox 


A text-book on the new universal lan- 
guage invented by Dr. Zamenhoff is pub- 
lished (A. S. Barnes & Co.) under the 
title, Esperanto, by C. S. Griffin. It con- 
tains twenty lessons in this new language, 
each lesson being illustrated by simple 
practice exercises, and includes a vocabu- 


lary. or 


Steps in English Composition-Rhetoric 
(American Book Company), by Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, is intended for early high- 
school work. Mr. Blaisdell is professor 
of English in the Normal High School of 
Pittsburg. He opens his book with a 
literary description of certain pictures in 
the Pittsburg Institute, and throughout 
the work he endeavors to lead the scholar 
to the task of description by reviewing 
the story-telling phase. 

* *K * 


Paul Carus, editor of the “Monist,”’ 
and student of comparative religion, has 
brought together in The Story of Samson 
(The Open Court Publishing Company) 
the entire group of West Asian myths, 
with some reference to East Asia, which 
center about the strong man. The story 
is plentifully illustrated, the Christian 
myths are related, an historical basis is 






accepted, with the development of a 
solar myth as an explanation of various 
resemblances. , 


oh 
ok 


The Rise of Man (The Open Court 
Publishing Company), by Paul Carus, 
following the work of Haeckel, adding 
recent illustration and larger discovery, 
surveys the probable evolution of man 
from the larger anthropoid ape. 

* * * 


Anatomical terms were reduced to 
forty-five hundred names in 1895, in a list 
accepted by the German Anatomical So- 
ciety as the most suitable designations 
for the various parts of the human anat- 
omy which are visible to the naked eye. 
These have been generally adopted by 
anatomists, and are recognized as_ the 
B. A. N., or Basle Anatomical Nomen- 
clature. Prof. Lewellys F. Barker, now 
holding the chair of medicine at Johns 
Hopkins, and before professor of anat- 
omy at Rush Medical College, has given 
these terms their English synonyms, issu- 
ing them in Anatomical Terminology (P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co.). 

. * * 


A carefully selected list of books for 
children, divided by age from one to two 
years up to fifteen, and another for schooi 
and Sunday-school libraries, with indica- 
tions as to which grade it is suitable, are 
the central points of Fingerposts to Chil- 
dren’s Reading, by Walter Taylor Field 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.). It reviews the 
whole field of reading for children in the 
family, in the school, the school library 
and the Sunday-school. These essays ap- 
peared in “The Dial” and “The Congre- 
gationalist.” They contain nothing very 
novel, but they give an extremely accu- 
rate and intelligent summary of children’s 
books. « «* 


A Bird’s Eye View of American History, 
by Leon C. Prince (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), has condensed into a single vol- 
ume, with tolerable large type on a 12 mo 
page, a rapid sketch of American annals 
from the discovery to the Isthmian Canal. 
It deals rather with affairs than with wars 
or social development. 


A familiar summary of general infor- 
mation, with maps, is republished under 
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the title of Edison’s Handy Encyclopedia 
and Universal Hand-Book. (Laird & Lee.) 


* *« * 


The pronunciation and subject matter 
of the 1860 edition of Webster’s are used 
in Webster’s New Standard Dictionary of 
the English Language (Laird & Lee). It 
contains twenty-five thousand words, and 
is suited for elementary grades, though 
necessarily behind more recent issues. 

Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful In- 
formation and the World’s Atlas, of which 
2,000,000 copies have been sold, is a 
compendium of information gathered in 
short articles, part geographical, and part 
historical, and much given to “current 
events” facts. (Laird & Lee.) 

* *K ok 

An issue of Pitman’s Cumulative Speller 
gives from the larger work with this title 
the special signs required for words re- 
spelled phonetically. (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. ) a 


A reissue, with revision, of Isaac Pit- 
man’s Short Ceurse in Shorthand (Isaac 
Pitman & Sons) gives forty lessons, with 
two hundred and nine exercises, and a 
table of word-signs, which has proved in 
long experience to furnish a sound basis 
for training in this system. 

i 


Little Stories of Germany (American 
Book Company), by Maud Barrows Dut- 
ton, a school reader to go with German 
history, summarizes a number of familiar 
studies in simple language. 


History 


Whitelaw Reid, Ambassador to Lon- 
don, delivered at Cambridge University, 
at the opening of the Summer School, a 
lecture on the “Rise of the United 
States,” now printed in a single, attractive 
volume under the title of The Greatest 
Fact in Modern History. It sketches along 
familiar lines the settlement and devel- 
opment of the American Colonies, laying 
special stress on industrial development, 
and legislation designed to prevent the 
development of American manufactures. 

* * * 


The articles which appeared in “The 
Saturday Evening Post,” in “Outing,” 
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and elsewhere, on the Western outlaw, 
appear again in The Story of the Outlaw, 
A Study of the Western Desperado: With 
Historical Narratives of Famous Outlaws; 


Stories of Noted Border Wars; Vigilante 
Movements and Armed Conflicts on the 
Frontier, by Emerson Hough. The en- 


tire century—from the time when Meason 
and Harpe appeared on the Ohio till the 
last man of the Indian nations at the 
opening of the twentieth century—is re- 
viewed in this carefully compiled volume, 
which has collected with great industry 
from many sources a series of stirring 
narratives of desperadoes. (The Outing 
Publishing Company.) 


The success of the “Six Heroes of 
American History,” by Frederick A. 
Ober, has led to an addition to the series 
of one on Ferdinand Magellan (Harper & 
Brothers), which follows the same 
course as the others, reviewing the life 
of the discoverer rapidly from familiar 
sources, in terms and style suited to the 
high school reader or those older. 


* * *K 


Mr. John R. Spears, already known 
for his History of Our Navy, has written 
for the Navy League A Short History of 
the American Navy (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), which reviews the splendidly 
fought battles of the naval history of the 
past as applicable to present problems, 
and emphasizes the personal side in the 
naval battles of that time. 

ok ok 


Summarizing the record from many 
sources and referring to John. Fiske’s 
Discovery of America as the leading au- 
thority, Frederick A. Ober has written a 
life of Amerigo Vespucci (Harper & Broth- 
ers), which is added to the five “Heroes 
of American History.” It takes the more 
favorable view of the relations of the 
Florentine and the great Genoese dis- 
coverer. ses 


In The Lincoln Story-Book, Henry L,. 
Williams (G. W. Dillingham Company) 
has collected from many _ sources 


anecdotes of Lincoln, including many no 
doubt apocryphal, but all having interest 
and based on the given character. All 
stories of a certain type were attributed 
to Lincola in the decade after his death. 
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Mr. Charles Morris has added another 
to his summaries of books about Ameri- 
can history, written for boys, in Heroes of 
the Navy in America (J. B. Lippincott 
Company). 

Travel 

Few books of travel have more of the 
artistic atmosphere than those of Morti- 
mer and Dorothy Menpes. Their new 
volume on Paris (A. & C. Black) has 
twenty-four full-page pictures in color, 
with numerous line drawings in the text. 
Miss Menpes writes with an easy flow of 
graceful English, which, combined with 
her multitude of facts, makes her books 
at once delightfully interesting and most 
gratifyingly instructive. 


S. R. Smith, of Kingston, Pa., has 
brought together an account of the rapid 
growth and development of the anthra- 
cite region, Pennsylvania, in The Black 
Trail of Anthracite, these articles having 
already appeared in a newspaper. (Pub- 
lished by the author.) 


Ralph D. Paine, war correspondent in 
Cuba and China, and magazinist, has col- 
lected in The Greater America the articles 
which have been for a year past appear- 
ing in “Outing,” describing the advance- 
ment of the country in the West. Freight- 
ing on the Lakes, the copper country, 
J. J. Hill’s Western Railroad, the cattle 
range and big timber country, Alaska, 

-acific water fronts, the new gold camps, 
and the desert not yet subdued by irriga- 
tion, are all described in this graphic re- 
production of the note-books of a trained 
and keen-eyed newspaper man: (The 
Outing Publishing Company.) 


HK 1K * 


Mr. Robert Urie Jacob has told the 
story of a Mediterranean Cruise in A 
Trip to the Orient (John C. Winston Com- 
pany), illustrated from photographs. 


“ee * 


Two color books from A. and C. Black, 
of London, imported by the Macmillan 
Company, are Canada, described by Wil- 
fred Campbell, and pictured by T. Mower 
Martin; and Cambridge, by M. A. R. 
Tucker, with illustrations by W. Matthi- 
son. Each volume has seventy-seven 


pictures in color, and represents the best 
in descriptive and illustrative work that 
Great Britain has to offer. 


Nature Books 

Nature studies which appeared in the 
Chicago Record-Herald,” the St. Louis 
“Mirror” and the Chicago “Evening 
Post’”—the last two named _ publishing 
one each of the thirty-two contained in 
this book—reviewing the outdoor life of 
Illinois from April until winter, are re- 
published in Outdoors, by Ernest McGaf- 
fey (Charles Scribner’s Sons). They fol- 
low the familiar type of such studies, 
have in them little technical knowledge 
or natural history, but much sympathy 
with “nature,” and a record of minute ob- 
servation. 


Two new nature books, additions to 
the ‘Eclectic Readings” (American Book 
Company), are The Trail to the Woods, 
by Clarence Hawkes, which describes 
from the extreme man-view—puttirg into 
animals all human passions—the more 
familiar life of the woods, the fox, moose, 
eagle, elk and wildcat; and Nature Stories 
on the Farm, by Charles A. Keffer, pro- 
fessor of horticulture and forestry in the 
University of Tennessee, a book intended 
for use in nature work, being a descrip- 
tion of ordinary plants, their progress, 
their growth and familiar crops—which is 
to be supplemented by the school-garden 
and field expeditions. 


*k > *k 


Wapiti, bear, wolf, prong-buck and 
mountain goat, with a closing word on 
ranch-life, are all brought together in a 
volume entitled Good Hunting (Harper & 
Brothers), by Theodore Roosevelt, which 
owes its value chiefly to its author, but 
has in it good straight stuff. 


Through 1905 and 1906 “Field and 
Stream” in England, and “Outing” in this 
country, published a series of papers on 
life in the wilderness, now collected in the 
book on Camping and Woodcraft (Outing 
Publishing Company). Mr. Horace Kep- 
hart, their author, speaks from long ex- 
perience, and enters into minute detail. 
He deals almost wholly with the various 
camps. Outside of this field, packing, 
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canoeing, snow-shoeing he omits. The 
book has many small points, like putting 
nails of a certain pattern into a shoe to 
make the recognition of one’s own foot- 
prints easy; but if a man needs this he 
had better not go into the woods. The 
value of the book lies in its check lists 
for equipment, its camp cookery, its list of 
edible plants and minor directions. 
ok * *K 


Few collections of bird photographs 
have come to us as complete and inter- 
esting as Gene Stratton-Porter’s What 
I Have Done with Birds (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company). This is a large, hand- 
some volume, described by its author as 
being “character studies of native Amer- 
ican birds which, through friendly ad- 
vances, I induced to pose for me, or suc- 
ceeded in photographing by good fortene, 
with the story of my experiences in ob- 
taining theit “pictures.” There are some 
hundred photographs in all, including 
pictures of birds in the nest and out, of 
eggs, of baby-birds, of middle-aged birds, 
of old birds—all as interesting as they 
could possibly be, and all described by a 
writer who is charming when she is left 
free to roam at will among her bird 
haunts, and to dispense as she pleases her 
bird-lore, of which she possesses an amaz- 
ing amount. 

This is a book for the home, for the 
field trip and for the school. 


* ok 


Four Seasons in the Garden, by Eben E. 
Rexford (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
brings together articles published in the 
last-seven years on rural topics which 
attach to a small plot of ground under 
villace conditions. It is intended for the 
home-maker, covering all phases, from 
two or three beds to as large a garden as 
can be handled by one person. It is 
written by an author who is described by 
his publisher as the foremost gardener in 
the United States. Mr. Rexford, who 
has long written in “The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” is the author of Silver Threads 
Among the Gold, of several books and of 
a long number of magazine articles. 

» * © 

The natural life of the West about 
Lake Michigan sixty years ago, when it 
was still pioneer ground, has been de- 
scribed from memory by a “boy pioneer,” 
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in Forest Friends, by Dr. John Madden 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.). The only strik- 
ing thing about the book is its extreme 
personal accuracy. Without attributing 
to animals anything they do not possess, 
the precise life of the field has been de- 
scribed with minute care, as it would nat- 
urally be seen by a boy. 


Juveniles 


C. B. Burleigh, a son of Congressman 
Burleigh, and editor of “The Kennebec 
Journal,” Augusta, Maine, continues in 
Raymond Benson at Krampton (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company) the boys’ 
series begun a year ago in The Camp on 
Letter Ky. Baseball at the academy of 
New Hampton, N. H., where Mr. Bur- 
leigh was fitted for college, is the central 
theme of a boy’s book which follows the 
familiar method of Kellogg and others in 
the past. 

* ok 2K 

An entertaining book of travel, written 
by a boy, is A Boy's Vacation Abroad. 
C. F. King, Jr., is a student at St. John’s 
School, Manlius, New York, and last sum- 
mer he took a trip abroad with his father 
and brother. They visited London, Paris, 
Naples, and Athens, and went as far as 
Constantinople, and the impressions made 
on the boy’s mind by a first tour in Eu- 
rope are set forth in a downright boy- 
ish way that is infinitely fresh and amus- 
ing. Boys and girls will enjoy this frank 
little volume, and even more seasoned 
people will find a pleasure in followine the 
young Kings on their journey. (C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company.) 


* OK Ox 


In Sea Yarns for Boys Mr. W. J. Hen- 
derson, musical critic of the New York 
“Sun,” has collected the stories which 
he published in “Young Folks,” while it 
was still issued by Harper & Brothers 
thirteen years ago. 


* Ok Ok 


The Specimen Spinster (The Griffith & 
Rowland Press), by Kate Westlake 
Yeigh, is certainly a carefully drawn and 
minutely rendered autobiographical por- 
trait of the village old maid, whose heart 
is full of kindness, whose life cherishes 
a romance, and whose words are full of 
acute observation of the simple life about 
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her. This is a new edition, a memorial to 
the author, now dead. 
* * ok 


How It Works, by Archibald Williams, 
dealing in simple language with steam, 
electricity, light, heat, sound, hydraulics, 
optics, etc., and with their application to 
apparatus in common use, takes up the 
steam engine, turbine, the type of engine 
used in automobiles, the telegraph, tele- 
phone, dynamos, optics and its various 
problems, musical instruments, hydraulic 
machinery, heating and lighting. All are 
described in a simple manner intended 
for boys. (Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 

* * * 

Simon Ejichelkatz contains two juvenile 
Jewish stories reflecting life in Germany 
at the present period, evidently intended 
to give the Jewish child in this country a 
picture of the life of his race in the Old 
World. (Jewish Publication Society.) 

x ok x 


Stories of the Revolution, by Howard 
Pyle, Molly Elliott Seawell, Winthrop 
Packard and others, which appeared in 
“Harper’s Young Folks” from 1880 on, 
and later in other Harper publications, 
are gathered in Strange Stories of the 
Revolution (Harper & Brothers), the dra- 
matic scenes ranging from Lexington to 


Yorktown. 
x ok x 


In Dave Porter’s Return to School, by 
Edward Stratemeyer, school life is carried 
on in the usual way at a private institu- 
tion, with football, a motorcycle and sail- 
ing figuring in it, and winding up with a 
ridiculous plot to lay a student on a rail- 
road track. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. ) 


* * 


Roger of Fairfield, a story of Virginia 
boy life, has its scene laid in and about 
Alexandria, Virginia, describing familiar 
country seats there—Arlington, Clarens 
and Mount Vernon; the boy being taken 
through his school and theological semi- 
nary. 

Humorous Books 


Mr. Lawrence Daniel Fogg, following 
in the track of John Kendrick Bangs, 
has extended his work by finding in 
Hades a number of important past fig- 





ures, from Henry VIII down to Tweed. 
The book is called The Asbestos Society 
of Sinners (Mayhew Publishing Com- 
pany). The humor is forced, and the 
handling of the various subjects often 
clumsy and sometimes vulgar. 

* K ok 

The Untamed Philosopher, by Frank 

Hastings (C. M. Clark Publishing Co.), 
relates the usual village humor of the 
village essayist in the country weekly, 
with the customary illustrations. 

* * * 


John T. McCutcheon has for a decade 
been the most important artist in the 
field of caricature in the West. He has 
used his capacity for catching the cruder 
types of western life in Congressman 
Pumphrey, the People’s Friend, and has 
added to this a running sketch of the 
career of a western Congressman, who, 
beginning as the people’s friend, is 
changed by the usual steps to a supporter 
of corporations. Washington life runs 
through the account, in its various forms 
of the corporation senator, the woman 
lobbyist, and the effect of social ambition 
on a family which comes for the first 
time into contact with organized social 
life. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 

Flip Flap Fables (G. W. Dillingham 
Company) gathers twenty-seven fables in 
slang, that came out originally in a coun- 
try weekly long before George Ade ap- 
peared. They take up sometimes the folk 
and sometimes the vulgar side of Amer- 
ican life. They reflect the dialect and 
diction of the young journalist in his 
hours of ease. , y x 

The fable of Alnaschar from Arabian 
Nights is the motive of The Great Amer- 
ican Pie Company, by Ellis Parker Butler 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.), in which two 
idlers make great plans, and wind up by 
discovering that they have not a dime 


between them. 
* * * 


Mr. Wright Bauer has, in Cinders (G. 
W. Dillingham Company), sketched the 
life of a drummer in seven cities: Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Chicago, Columbus, 
Buffalo, Boston and New York, inter- 
weaving stories new and old, most of 
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them the latter, and all of them at one 
time funny and still having the possibil- 
ities of fossil laughter. The cover is of 
chintz, to attract attention on the news- 


stands. 
* * x 


Beat It (G. W. Dillingham Company) 
adds another to the “John Henry” stor- 
ies, beginning with “Domestic Poker,” 
passing on to horse-trading, titled for- 
eigners and obesity cures. 

a 

Frenological Finance & Co., by Nick 
Sherlock Collier (C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company) is a comic sketch of the Sun- 
day supplement order. 


Etiquette 


Good Form for Women (John C. Win- 
ston Company), by Mrs. Charles Har- 
court, is a reprint of an English work, 
useful, and in the main accurate, but re- 
flecting English rather than American 
usages. 

* * * 


Manners and Social Usages, which first 
appeared in 1884, with Mrs. M. E. W. 
Sherwood as its principal authority, has 
been kept ever since on its publisher’s 
list (Harper & Brothers), appearing in 
revision from time to time, the last issue 
endeavoring to bring down social usages 
to 1907. Its revision has always been 
done by competent hands, and it remains 
as it was twenty-three years ago, a useful 
manual, not too fastidious. 


Games 


Bridge Axioms and Laws (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.), by J. B. Elwell, the author of a 
number of books on Bridge, is intended 
for advanced players, and condenses into 
short phrases the best method, practice 
and attitude in the game. 


Skat is a German game which those 
who have come to care for it in the land 
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of its origin look on as superior to euchre, 
whist or bridge. This short treatise has 
an American discussion of the game, in- 
tended for beginners. In it the game is 
described, its steps marshaled, leads dis- 
cussed, each one of the three players 
taken up in detail, closing with rules, 
glossary, and a score card. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.) 


Cook Books 


Temperate and tropical fruits are in- 
cluded in Fruit Recipes, by Riley M. 
Fletcher Berry (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
a unique book on the uses of fruits as 
food. The author not only discusses the 
value of a dish of fruit, but gives nine 
hundred different recipes for fruit dishes 
and drinks. The work is a compilation, 
from many authorities on the growth of 
fruit, special cookbooks in the tropics, 
and from various other sources, of re- 
cipes which pass from work to work. 
The recipes are arranged by subjects, be- 
ginning with the puddings wita which 
any fruit can be used. It closes with ta- 
bles on the nutritive value of foods. 

x * x 


A new and revised edition of The Bos- 
ton Cooking School Cook Book, by Fannie 
Merritt Farmer (Little, Brown & Co.), 
contains one hundred and twenty-five ad- 
ditional recipes, making in all two thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen thor- 
oughly tested recipes from the simple and 
economical to the elaborate and expen- 
sive. Many new illustrations in half-tone 
have been introduced. 

x * * 


The bachelor’s life on a small scale, 
with its various needs, apartments, furni- 
ture, wines, amusements and society, is 
discussed in A Bachelor's Cupboard, by 
A. Lyman Phillips (John W. Luce & 
Co.). Cooking occupies an important 
part of the volume, but its chief interest 
lies in its unconscious description of 
bachelor life in Boston. 
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A. Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XLV 


English 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 


up Lord Tennyson. 


Books for supplementary reading include 7he Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan); 
Makers of English Poetry, (Revell) ; ‘Complete Poems of Tennyson. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 1809-1892 


HERE is something in the person- 

ality and work of Tennyson that 

appeals irresistibly to the average 

person. As a man he had none 
of those eccentricities of genius which 
set Shelley and Byron, Coleridge and 
even Wordsworth so greatly apart from 
their fellows. He indulged in no vices 
that call for excuses; his simple, even 
life—ideal in its domestic aspects—ap- 
peals to the hearts of nine out of every 
ten of English-speaking readers. And 
he wrote verses which, instead of throb- 
bing with the intensity of ravaging 
genius, express the high hopes and aims 
of his less-gifted but no _ less-aspiring 
brothers. 

This is the secret of the place Tenny- 
son holds in the world of readers: he 
was the mouthpiece and living embodi- 
ment of his age. He passed through all 
the stages of development that the nine- 
teenth century passed through; he ex- 





perienced the doubtful stage, the mate- 
rialistic stage, and finally won around 
to a secure place of simple, satisfying 
faith. Of the social, religious, political 
and artistic worlds in which he dwelt he 
was the high priest and interpreter; he 
was even the prophet. 

Tennyson lived over a long stretch of 
years, from 1809 to 1892. Born at Som- 
ersby, in Lincolnshire, on August 6, 1809, 
he was the third son of a rector, and 
poetic gifts flourished in the family. Al- 
fred was taught at home, and then sent 
to the grammar-school at Louth. In 
these days it was that he had a chance to 
learn that secret of meditation, and of 
keen observation of nature, which later 
became one of the chief secrets of his 
poetic work. 

In the year 1827 Tennyson and his 
brother Charles published a small volume 
—Poems by Two Brothers. This con- 
tained mere fragments of lyrics, and at- 
tracted no particular attention. The 
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ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON 


After the painting by George Frederick Watts 


year following found the brothers at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
Alfred Tennyson met Arthur Hallam, 
whose death some years later inspired 
In Memoriam. 

In college, Tennyson wrote “Timbuc- 
too,” a poem in blank verse, and won the 
Chancellor’s gold medal. His first im- 
portant publication—the book _ that 
opened up a new epoch for English 
poetry—was issued in 1830. This was 
Poems, Chiefly Lyrical. We will not say 
that this volume lacked in immaturity—it 
was the work of youth, and it showed 
youth; it showed also the influence of 
Keats and Shelley. But it contained “The 
Dying Swan” and “Oriana,” and the mas- 





terly touch of the artist was apparent, 
while the supreme gift of poetic con- 
struction which was Tennyson’s greatest 
asset was here foreshadowed. The pub- 
lication of the book was, as Dr. W. J. 
Dawson says: 

The advent of an intensely artistic mind, pal- 
pitatingly alive to the vision and power of 
beauty, touched with the artist’s ecstacy, and 
with the artist’s corresponding melancholy, keen, 
subtle, delicately poised, possessing the ‘secret 
of loveliness rather than of rude vigor. 

Tennyson left Cambridge in 1831, 
without his degree, for in that year his 
father died. He returned to Somersby, 
and lived there for six more years. In 
1833 his next volume of Poems was 
issued, containing “The Lady of Shal- 
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ott,” “The Palace of Art,” and “The 
Lotus Eaters.” In September of that 
year Arthur Hallam died, and Tennyson 
ceased to publish until 1842, when his 
Poems appeared in two volumes—the 
already published works _ included. 
Among the newer pieces were “Locksley 
Hall,” “Godiva,” “Break, Break, Break,” 
and “Ulysses.” 

Tennyson’s place as a poet was now 
assured, but as yet no financial success 
had come to him. Because of this his 
marriage to Miss Emily Sellwood had to 
be deferred until 1850. In that year— 
the one in which Wordsworth died—he 
published Jn Memoriam. The Princess, a 
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Four years later four of the /dylls of the 
King were issued, the series not being 
completed until 1872. 

The most popular volume of his poems 
was Enoch Arden (1864) ; from this Ten- 
nyson turned to the drama, and produced 
Queen Mary, 1875; Harold, 1876, and 
Becket, 1884. These were followed by 
The Falcon, 1879; The Cup, 1881; The 
Promise of May, 1882; and The Foresters, 
1892. The later volumes of poems were 
Ballads and Other Poems, 1880; Tiresias 
and Other Poems, 1885; Demeter and 
Other Poems, 1889; and a posthumous 
book, The Death of CEnone ‘and Other 
Poems, 1892. Tennyson accepted a peer- 





SOMERSBY RECTORY 


The birthplace of Tennyson 


romantic melody, had appeared in 1847: 
the new poem was recognized at once as 
his greatest work. 

He now went to live at Twickenham, 
and remained there three years, when he 
purchased Farringford, on the Isle of 
Wight. In the latter place he lived until 
1870, building at that time Aldworth, on 
Blackdown Hill, near Haslemere. These 
two Homes of Tennyson, between which 
he divided his time, have been described 
in a book of that name published by A. 
and C. Black, of London. 

Maud and Other Poems appeared in 
1855; and in this volume was contained 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


age in 1884, and was appointed to the 
Poet Laureateship of England. He died 
at Aldworth on October 6, 1892, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Tennyson has called forth an almost 
unanimous applause, as well as an uni- 
versal affection. One pictures him as 
the “grand old man” of English poetry ; 
and one sees him, in the mind’s vision, as 
a tall, mighty figure, with his glistening 
eyes, his long hair, his big sombrero, and 
the Spanish cloak he loved so well, 
crossing the down near by Aldworth, 
or at home in Farringford reading by 
the fireside to his invalid wife and his 
two great boys. All that is refined in 
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atmosphere and association made a part 
of Tennyson’s life. Peace was the key- 
note of his days—so much peace that the 
melancholy of continued meditation be- 
came almost too much emphasized. 

As to what Tennyson accomplished in 
poetry, we will quote from Dr. Dawson’s 
Makers of English Poetry: 


He carried the art of metrical composition to 
a height of perfection never before attempted 
in English poetry. As an example of the infi- 
nite laboriousness of true poetic art there can 
be no finer example. And in variety of subject 
he has but one rival. 

He has treated the romantic, the antique, the 
domestic life of the world with equal skill. 
History and theology, art and science, legendary 
lore and modern social problems find constant 
reflection and presentment in his poetry...... 

Yet we cannot but feel that Tennyson lacks 
the massive ease of Wordsworth and the deep 
interior strength of Milton. While in Tennyson 


artistic culture has never been surpassed, yet’ 


the original poetic impulse is weaker in him 
than in either Keats or Shelley, Dante, Words- 
worth or Milton. 


As for Tennyson as an interpreter of 
his age, P. G. Graham, in Nature in 
Books, writes: 

Lord Tennyson’s poetry is the newspaper of 
his era, and he the supreme journalist of the 
time. It is not that he has been the mere re- 
porter or chronicler of passing events, but he 
has been an assiduous commentator on them. 
His first “Locksley Hall” was the Nicene creed 
of a party. 

As for In Memoriam, Dr. Dawson’s 
characterization is best: “the nineteenth 


century’s Book of Job.” 


Selections 
From “Guinevere” in Jdylls of the King. 


But when the Queen immersed in such a trance, 
And moving through the past unconsciously, 
Came to that point where first she saw the King 
Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d to find 
Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him 
cold, 
a See and passionless, not like 
1im, 
“Not like my Lancelot”—while she brooded thus 
And grew half-guilty in her thoughts again, 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 
A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnery ran, 
Then on a sudden a cry, “The King.” She sat 
Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed feet 
Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she fell, 
And grovell’d with her face against the floor: 
ae ao her milk white arms and shadowy 
hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King: 
And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a voice, 
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Monotonous and hoilow like a Ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed, the 
King’s. 


“Liest thou here so low, the child of one 

I honored, happy, dead before thy shame? 
Well is it no child is born of thee. 

The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kindred and the Godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern Sea; 





Corpus BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE 


Where Tennyson roomed 


Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm 
The mightiest of my knights, abode with me, 
Have everywhere about this land of Christ 
In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 
And knowest thou now from whence I come— 
from him, 
From waging bitter war with him: and he, 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left, 
He spared to lift his hand against the King 
Who made him knight; but many a knight was 
slain; 
And many more, and all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 
And many more when Modred raised revolt, 
Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part, 
True men who love me still, for whom I live, 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harm’d. 
Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till my death. 
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Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies In that fair Order of my Table Round, 
have err’d not, that I march to meet my doom A glorious company, the flower of men, 


Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, To serve as model for the mighty world, 
That I the King should greatly care to live; suud be the fair beginning of a time. 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
Bear with me for the last time while I show, To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their 
King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, : 
To honor his own word as if his God’s, ¢ 


To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, : 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 4 
Until they won her: For indeed I knew b 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
And all this throve before I wedded thee, 
Believing, ‘lo mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose and rejoice in my joy.’ 
Then came thy shameful sin with Lancelot; 
Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt; 
The others, following these my mightiest 

knights, 
And drawing foul example from fair names, 
Sinn’d also, till the loathsome opposite & 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain, 
And all thro’ thee! so that this life of mine 
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ALDWoRTH I guard as God’s high gift from scathe and 
Stic ie wrong, 
aaepenee haan te Gay Not greatly care to lose; but rather think 


How sad it were for Arthur, should he live, 
Ev’n for my sake, the sin which thou hast sinn’d. To sit once more within his lonely hall, 


For when the Roman left us, and the ways And miss the wonted number of my knights, 
Were fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed And miss to hear high talk of noble deeds 

Of prowess done redress’d a random wrong. As in the golden days before thy sin. 

But I was first of all the kings who drew For which of us, who might be left, could speak 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at thee? 
The realms together under me, their Head, And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 
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Thy shadow still would glide from room to 
room, 
) And I should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 
Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 
For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy 
lord, 
Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 
I am not made of so slight elements. 
Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 
I hold that man the worst of public foes 
Who either for his own or children’s sake, 
To save his blood from scandal, lets his wife 
Whom he knows false, abide and rule the 
house: 
For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 
She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precautions used, among the crowd, 
Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
The fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse 
With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the young, 
Worst of the worst were that man he that 
reigns! 
Better the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of my people, and their bane.” 


ggg 


: 
} 


He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 


From “In Memoriam.” 





This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it, when I sorrowed most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all— 


O true in word, and tried in deed, 
Demanding, so to bring relief 
To this which is our common grief, 
What kind of life is that I lead; 


And whether trust in things above 
Be dimn’d of sorrow, or sustain’d; 
§ And whether love for him have drain’d 
My capabilities of love; 


Your words have virtue such as draws 
A faithful answer from the breast, 
Thro’ light reproaches half exprest, 

And loyal unto kindly laws. 


My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls, 
That in Vienna’s fatal walls 

God’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 





The great intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there; 


And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 
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But I remain’d, whose hopes were dim, 
Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth, 
To wander on a darken’d earth, 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 


O friendship, equal-poised control, 
O heart with kindliest motion warm, 
O sacred essence, other form, 

O solemn ghost, O crowned soul! 


Yet none could better know than I, 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 

By which we dare to live or die. 


Whatever way my days decline, 
I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine; 


A life that all the Muses deck’d 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilizing intellect: 


And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 


Likewise the in.aginative woe, 
That loved t» handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 


My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 


I woo your love: I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch; 
I, the divided half of such 

A friendship as had master’d Time; 


Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears, 
The all-assuming months and years 
Can take no part away from this; 


But Summer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow brooks, 
And Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 

That gather in the waning woods, 


And every pulse of wind and wave 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave. 


My old affection of the tomb, 
A part of stillness, yearns to speak: 
“Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the years to come. 


“T watch thee from the quiet shore; 
Thy spirit up to mine can reach; 
3ut in dear words of human speech 

We two communicate no more.” 
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And I, “Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free? 
How is it? Canst thou feel for me 

Some painless sympathy with pain? 


And lightly does the whisper fall: 
‘’Tis hard for thee to fathom this; 
I triumph in conclusive bliss, 

And that serene result of all.” 


So hold I commerce with the dead; 
Or so methinks the dead would say; 
Or so shall grief with symbols play 

And pining life be fancy-fed. 


Now looking to some settled end, 
That these things pass, and I shall prove 
A meeting somewhere, love with love, 

I crave your pardon, O my friend; 


If not so fresh, with love as true, 
I, clasping brother-hands, aver 
I could not, if I would, transfer 

The whole I felt for him to you. 


For which be they that hold apart 

The promise of the golden hours? 

First love, first friendship, equal powers, 
That marry with the virgin heart. 


Still mine, that cannot but deplore, 
That beats within a lonely place, 
That yet remembers his embrace, 

But at his footstep leaps no more, 


My heart, tho’ widow’d, may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 

That warms another living breast. 


Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 

As not unlike to that of Spring. 


O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night; 
As infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry. 















































From “Maud.” 


I. 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 


Il. ‘ 
For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky, 
To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 3 
To faint in his light, and to die. 


Ill, 
All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


IV. 

I said to the lily, “There is but one, 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her alone? 

She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


v. 
I said to the rose, “The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine,” so I swear to the rose, 
“For ever and ever, mine.” 


VI. 
And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; ‘ 


And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadows and on to the 
wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


VII, 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet » 
In violets blue as your eyes, 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


VIII. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossoms fell into the lake 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; ‘ 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, } 
Knowing your promise to me; : 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 
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IX. 
Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


x: 
There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 


The red rose cries, “She is near, she is near ;” 


And the white rose weeps, “She is late ;” 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear :” 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


XI. 
She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead, 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 


Tue DyInc SWAN. 


I. 


The plain was grassy, wild and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which had built up everywhere 
An under-roof of doleful gray. 
With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And loudly did lament. 
It was the middle of the day. 
Ever the weary wind went on, 
And took the reed-tops as it went. 


If 
Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 
And white against the cold-white sky 
Shone out their crowning snows. 
One willow over the river wept, 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh; 
Above in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
And far thro’ the marish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple, and green, and yellow. 


Il. 
The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow. At first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full and clear; 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 
But anon her awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold; 
As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps 
of gold, 
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And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 

Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 
And the willow branches hoar and dank 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 
And the wave-worn horns of the echoing 

bank, 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 


CROSSING THE Bar, 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


Tue Lorus-Earters. 


“Courage!” he said, and pointed toward the 
land, 
“This mounting wave will roll us shoreward 
soon.” 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And, like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem. : 


A land of streams! some, like a downward 
smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows 
broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land; far off, three mountain- 

tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flush’d; and, dew’d with showery 
drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven 
copse. 


The charmed sunset lingered low adown 
In the red West; thro’ mountain clefts the 
dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
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Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale; 
A land where all things always seemed the 
same! 
And round about the .keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotus-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they 
gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if this fellow spake, 


His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 
And music in his ears his beating heart did 
make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
3etween the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child and wife and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
‘The some one said, “We will return no more;” 
And all at once they sang “Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 
roam” 


The Violoncello Player 


By Julia Hall 


HE master’s hands have touched the instrument, 
And lo! the mystery of music’s art! 
The ear enchanted by the clear deep notes; 
Fired, charmed and held by magic power the heart. 


The soul is lifted, as on waves of song, 
And longs to soar, to penetrate the skies; 
To have the vision, breathe the air of which 
In liquid tones the ’cello sings and sighs. 


Within its mighty breast there seems to dwell 
The secret of the surging, sobbing sea; 

And from its ceaseless tide the echo caught 
Of the soul’s song throughout eternity. 


The memory of sorrow dims and dies 

When, in the ’cello’s tender minor strain, 
The sympathy of nature’s heart is sung, 

And music works to heal the sting of pain. 


Inspired by notes of joy hope rises high; 

The heart is thrilled by melody’s rare power, 
The truth of beauty penetrates the mind 

And visions grow for art’s creative hour. 


Oh, master of the ’cello, keep thy soul 
In harmony with nature, in God’s sight, 
The power within thy touch upon its strings 
Is equal that possessed by spirits bright. 
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Wister, Owen. How Doth the Simple Spelling 
3ee 
Wood-Allen, Mary. 
to Know 
Woodbury, George E. Ralph Waldo Emerson.. 
Woodbury, W. E. Photographic Amusements 
Woodrow, Mrs. Wilson. The Bird of Time... 
Woods, Margaret L. The Invader 


The King’s Revyoke 
Work, Edgar W. The Fascination of the Book 
Wright, Carroll D. The Battles of Labor 
Wyllarde, Dolf. As Ye Have Sown 


Yeats, W. B. Poetical Works 

Yeigh, Frank. Five Thousand Facts About 
Canada 

Young, Filson. 


Zangwill, Israel. thetto Comedies 
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This late July List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Alice-for-Short. By William De Morgan. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


American Problems. By James H. Baker. $1.20, 
postpaid, 


At the Actor’s Boarding House. By Helen 
Green. 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Automobile Official Blue Book, 1907, Section 
No. 2, New England. $2.50. 


British City, The. By Frederic C. Howe. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Bud. By Neil Munro. $1.15, postpaid. 
By Right Divine. By William Sage. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Cambridge. By M. A. R. Tuker; described by 
William Matthison. $5.40; by mail, $5.75. 


Cambridge Modern History, The. Vol. 10: 
The Restoration. $4.00, postpaid. 


Canada. Painted by T. M. Martin: described 
by W. Campbell. $5.40; by mail, $5.75. 


Canada To-day. By J. A. Hobson. $1.00, 


postpaid. 


Causes of the Panic of 1893, The. By W. 


Jett Lauck. $1.00, postpaid. 


Conflict, The. By Viola Burhans. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Double Love, The. 
cents, postpaid. 


By Arthur D. Rees. 75 


Enlightenment of Olivia, The. By L. B. Wal- 
ford. $1.15, sostpaid. 


Flower Decoration in the House. By Gertrude 
Jekyll. $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


Flower of Old Japan, The. By Alfred Noyes. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Fortuna Filly, The. By H. Scratton. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


French Reader, A. By F. D. Aldrich and I. 
L. Foster. 50 cents, postpaid. 


French Furniture: Newnes’ Library of the Ap- 
lied Arts. $2.50, postpaid. 


Golfer’s Guide, The. By William Butler. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Gothic Quest, The. By Ralph A. Cram. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.20. 


Growth of Christianity, The. By Percy Gard- 
ner. $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers. By 
L. W. Vernon Harcourt. $5.00, postpaid. 


History of Commerce, A. By Clive Day. $1.60; 
by mail, $1.75. 


Ian of the Orcades. By Wilfred Campbell. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Ikey’s Letters to His Father. By George V. 


Hobart. 57 cents, postpaid. 


Impression of a Wanderer. By M. C. Mallik. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Industrial Conflict, The. By Samuel G. Smith. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Israel in Europe. By G. F. Abbott. $2.95; 


by mail, $3.25. 


Israel’s Golden Age. By J. Dick Fleming. 60 
cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


Kingdom of Light, The. By George R. Peck. 
$1.00, postpaid. ; 


Lectures on Humanism. By J. S. Mackensie. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.25. 

Life on an Empire, The. By Walter Meakin. 
$1.80, postpaid. 

Limit of Wealth, The. By Alfred L. Hutchin- 
son. $1.25, postpaid. 

Midnight Guest, The. By Fred M. White. $1.15, 
postpaid. 

Nature Round the House. By Patten Wilson. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Nearest the Pole. By Robert E. Peary. $4.80, 
postpaid. 
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Negro in the Sottth, The. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington and W. E. B. DuBois. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Nineteenth 

$1.60; 


New Ideas in India During the 
Century. By Rev. John Morrison. 
by mail, $1.80. 


Nutrition of Man, The. 


tenden. $3.00, postpaid. 
Practical Health. By L. 


postpaid. 


By Russell .H.. Chit- 


E. Whipple. $1.50, 


Prodigal and Other Poems, The. By Peter 


McArthur. $1.00, postpaid. 


Red Rubber. By E. D. Morel. 
mail, $1.10. 


95 cents; by 


Rural Nooks Round London. By Charles G. 


Harper. $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
Sappho and Phaon. By Percy Mackaye. $1.25, 
postpaid. 
Unhabitual 
$1.20, post- 


Young or the 


By Emily M. Bishop. 


Seventy Years 
Way. 
paid. 


Shadow of a Great Rock, The. By William 


R. Lighton. $1.08, postpaid. 


Shameless Diary of An Explorer, The. By 
Robert Dunn. $1.50, postpaid. 

Shepherd Song on the Hills of Lebanon, The. 
By Rev. Faddoul Moghabghab. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Short Cruises. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


By W. W. Jacobs. 


Sinner, The. By Antonio Fogazzaro. $1.08, 
postpaid. 
$1.08, 


Sister Carrie. By Theodore Dreiser. 


postpaid. 
Six Mad Men. By Rix Faber. 
Skat. By Elizabeth Wager-Smith. 
postpaid. 


Sketches from 
$1.10 postpaid. 


$1.15, postpaid. 
75 cents, 


Normandy. By. Louis Becke. 


Slim Princess, The. By George Ade. 90 


cents, postpaid. 
Smoke. By Ivan Turgenieff. 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 


Socialism Before the French Revolution. By 
William B. Guthrie. $1.50, postpaid. 


Sojourning, Shopping and Studying in Paris. 
By Elizabeth Otis Williams. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Spirit of American Government, The. By J. 
Allen Smith. $1.25, postpaid. 

Spirit Lake. By Arthur Heming. $1.15, post- 
paid. 

Stable Handbook, The. 
cents, postpaid. 

Public Morality. By 

$1.00, postpaid. 


By Myra Gross. $1.08, 


By F. F. Dale. 90 


Standards of Arthur 
Twining Hadley. 

Star of Valhalla, The. 
postpaid. 

St. Jude’s. 
paid, 


By Ian Maclaren. 95 cents, post- 


Stolen Treasure. By Howard Pyle. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


Story of a Pathfinder, The. By P. Deming. 


$1.25, postpaid. 


Story of Dublin, The. By D. A. Chart; illus- 
trated by H. J. Howard. $1.50, postpaid. 


Talking Woman, The. By May Isabel Fisk. 
95 cents, postpaid. 

Temptation. By -Richard Bagot. $1.15, post- 
paid. 

Through Savage Europe. By Harry De 


Windt. $3.00, postpaid. 


To the Credit of the Sea. By Lawrence Mott. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By J. R. 
Green. $4.00. 


True and False Democracy. 
Butler. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Nicholas M. 


Trust Movement in British Industry, The. 
By Henry W. Macrosty. $2.50, postpaid. 


Truth, The. By Clyde Fitch. 
paid. 


75 cents, post- 


Valley Forge Guide, The. By W. Herbert 


Burk. 35 cents, postpaid. 


By W. H. 


Vocal Faults and Their Remedies. 
Breare. $1.00, postpaid. 

Voces Populi. By F. Anstey. $1.00. 

Happiness, The. 

$1.25, postpaid. 

Done With Birds. 

$3.00, postpaid. 


Way to By Thomas R. 


Slicer. 


What I Have 
Stratton-Porter. 


By Gene 


White Darkness, The. By Lawrence Mott. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Woman’s War, A. By Warwick Deeping. $1.15, 
postpaid. 
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The Writing on the Wall spells “CREX”’ 


and the definition of CREX is—“the only sanitary floor covering 
which assures perfect satisfaction and unlimited durability.” 
CREX Carpets and Rugs demand the attention of every housekeeper—they 
settle beyond a doubt the question of, ““What is the correct floor covering?” 
CREX < satisfies the most exacting requirements for a floor covering which 
harmonizes with all surroundings. 
In the ideal home CREX Carpets and Rugs predominate; their beauty of 


design and artistic finish are a source of real enjoyment. 


CAUTION: Avoid imitations — be sure you get (REX —there is only one genuine. Substitutes which may be 
represented to be just the same as CREX are of inferior quality and lighter grade. Insist on having **CREX.” 


SOLD WHEREVER CARPETS ARE SOLD 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE Co. 


377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


/ Washable Collar Supporter 


Holds collar in shape and doesn’t poke 
through or scratch the neck, Silk covered, with 
finished ends.’ Bends with every movement of 

IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY the neck and is entirely comfortable. Washing 
BY ITS REPUTATION won’t twist, break or rust it. 


More than 3,000,000 sets of Bronzebone sold 


ALWAYS FULL AND in two years. At all better class of stores. If 


your dealer hasn’t it, send us his name and 


FRESH ASSORTMENT —— pes por ty — —_ 7 —— to 
support two collars. Specify color—white or 

AT WANAMAKERER’S, black, and size—low, medium or high. 
A c K E R ’ = A N D 10 cents a card containing eight pieces. 


Enough to support two collars. 
OTHER LEADING 
STORE =sS L. Hollander, Mfr. & Mets, Sree 


When writing to advertisers, please. mention The Book News. Monthly. 








Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, 


accurately gauged steel. This means an elastic pen 
—aun easy writing pen. There are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample card of 
12 different kinds will be sent for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 





BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with IPs 
name as fbows "$250—1 $3.25—200, $4.75 


( Special designs made to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 
OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


FOR BOOK [ LOVERS 


Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


BUCKELMUELLER 37 Erie St., BUFFALO,NY. 





VACATION 


And a Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


All the features that help make the pictures 
good, with no fussy complications to keep the 
vacation from being a lazy, restful one. 

Catalogue at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


flat clasp of 

the Brighton 

is easy—easy on 

the leg, easy off. 
Can't loosen, can't 
bind Pure silk web. 


metal . . 
parts are “qe ®& 
heavy nickel- ey, 
plated brass— 
won't rust, tarnish 
or wear off. 
dealers or by mail 
postpaid. 
Pioneer Susrenoer Co. 
718 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers of 


Pioneer 
Suspenders, 





All the Elements ot 
Perfection are com- 
bimed in the 


Dress 
Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 





HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


Send for our ‘‘DRESS SHIELD 
BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 
something every woman 
Write to-day. Address 


should read. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


RA Dea 


a 
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Remember that the only way to tell a 


re genuine 5 * 
RAIN COAT 
is by this circular 
trade-marks 
stamped on the 
cloth 


the coat 
collar 

or else- 
where : 


Write for interesting booklet - FREE. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 


100 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


Largest 
Stock of 


HAIR GOODS ‘u; 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 


New patent Pompadours— 


$3.00. 

Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $2.50 and $4.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 
$14, and $16. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE .-+- 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


’ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S.A. 


Don’t Wait 


until a sad experience 
proves that the just as 
good will not wear like 


Lansdowne 


but insist upon having that 
which is perforated 


Every 3 yards on the selvedge 


and thus secure a gown 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. 


All Colors and Shades 
For Sale at all Good Stores. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 


ST. CLARA COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic 

This Institution provides instruction in the following departments: 
The College, offering courses of study requiring four years each 
and leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The Academy, 
offering courses of four years each, preparing for College. The 
Preparatory School, which gives a thorough training in.the gram- 
mar grades. The Department of Music, of Art and of Dramatic 
Art. The Commercial Department, which offers a thorough course 
in Book-keeping, Typewriting, Stenography and Commercial Law. 

In applying for catalogue or information, address, Directress 

t. Olara College Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


For a smooth writing, easy 
working pen—use the 
Spencerian 
Steel 
AY Pen 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


samples, all W& 
’ different, sent for 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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STYLE IN STATIONERY 


UALITY, color, size and shape are as much a 
matter of taste and style in Writing paper 


and envelopes as in millinery and gowns. 






The quality must be first. The water-mark of 
the paper is quite as important as the name on 


the box of the milliner or tailor. 






THE GRAND PRIZE at the Paris Exhibition 
Was awarded The Whiting Paper Company—the 
highest honor ever given an American paper. 





When you use the soft, smooth finished ORGAN- 
DIE GLAZE, or the medium finished FRENCH 
ORGANDIE, you may be sure there is none bet- 
ter WHITING WOVEN LINEN is the prover 
thing for men. It is of the same stock as the 


highest grade ledger paper. 










Whiting Paper Company 






e ° 
For our booklet on the Philadelphia 
most approved styles of 
stationery and forms in New York 
social correspondence, 4 
send postal to 725 Arch Chicago 
St., Philadelphia Boston 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Cardinal Gibbons urges all 
Catholics to 


‘‘Get a Bible—and read it. What is good for the priest ought to be profitable to the people.” 


‘‘Use the Manual of Prayers in your devotions: the prayer-book 


Baltimore. 


authorized by the Plenary Council of 


(Douay Version.) Old and New Testament with annotations and references, and an Historical 


” 
Holy Bible. and Chronological Index. ‘Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Largest and clearest type ever 
used in a Bible of its size. Thirty-two full-page engravings and eight beautifully colored maps of the Holy Land. A 
family register for marriages, births and deaths. Size, 54%x8 inches. Bound in Egyptian Seal, plain Price $3 00 
sides, leather lined, round corners, red under gold edges ee 


The official prayer-book for American Catholics. Prepared under the super- 


Manual of Prayers. vision of the late Archbishop Corrigan; has the imprimature of Cardinal 
Gibbons and the endorsement of ali the Archbishops and Bishops. Size, 4x5% inches. Bound in Turkey 
Morocco, limp back, gold title, blind bands on back, round corners, red under gold Price, $2.00 


No Money in Advance Required 


On request we will send you the Manual of Prayers and the Holy Bible 
prepaid. After five days’ examination you send us the price, $5.00, on receipt of 
which 


we will send you, absolutely free, 
the ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers”’ by Cardinal Gibbons, hand-omely bound 
in cloth, Or, after five days’ examination, you may return the Manual 
and Bible at ourexpense. Your name in gold on cover, 25 cts. 
extra, each book. 


Address Dept. ‘‘S,” JOHN MURPHY €O., Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters for Theological books and Church goods. 
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EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes ot over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. : - . - BOSTON 
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Best Linings 
yor Every Need 
C 


When buying linings, no matter when 
or where, or for what purpose, simply ask 
for Hydegrade and, without delay or ques- 
tion, you have the world’s most exclusive 
assortment of high-class fabrics to choose 
from—the best linings for every need. 


Hydegrade Linings possess a pronounced 
individuality and beauty, far surpassing the 
most expensive silks and satins in wear, 
though closely resembling them in weave 
and finish. If you want the one perfect 
combination of elegance and durability, you must get 


LININGS 
15 to 45 cents the yard 


Unquestionably superior for 


All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Underbodices, Kimo- 
nos, Dust Coats, Quilts, Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, 
>> Draperies, Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 
7 Just ask for Hydegrade at the lining counter. All 36 
“tah, >, cai ‘ietbin Gill in 100 shades. Be sure you 
fF see HYDEGRADE on the sel- 
vage. If not at your dealer’s, 
write. Samples and booklet, 
“The New Idea in 
Linings ”’ —free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom 
Taffeta. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The ANGELUS “s The Melodant 


Prior to the installation of the MELODANT the ANGELUS was universally recognized 
as the instrument most nearly approaching perfection in a piano-playing device. With the 
addition of the MELODANT the ANGELUS is now placed beyond the sphere of possible 
criticism and logically may be termed ‘‘ the only piano-player by means o: which an absolutely 
musically correct performance may be accomplished.’’ 


’ 


Running through every composition is a dominant theme, generally termed the ‘air,’ 
which, if artistically perfect results are to be obtained, should be given distinct prominence 
above its accompanying ornamentation. The MELODANT accents the vein of melody by 
making the accompaniment serve as a background to the main theme and bringing out 
clearly and distinctly the melody notes, even though they lie in the midst of a full chord. 


With the ANGELUS equipped with the MELODANT no technical skill whatever is 
required. If you would have an endless fund of music in the heme, there is no musical desire 
the MELODANT-ANGELUS does not abundantly fulfill. 


The MELODANT, the Phrasing Lever, the Melody Buttons and the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics are essential to technically correct renditions, 
and all are exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the Knabe-Angelus and the Emerson- 
Angelus Fianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. Write us for name 
of nearest representative where you can hear and play the MELODANT- 
ANGFLUS, incurring no obligation to purchase. 


For sale in all principal cities. Descriptive Literature on request. 


THE WILCOX and WHITE CO. 


Established 1876, MERIDEN, CONN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A Stumbling Block 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of ““Buchanan’s Wife,’’ ete. 


A hero not always heroic, but always 
human, interesting, and worth while—a 
man of passion, strength, and weakness—is 
the leading character in this story of con- 
stant narrative charm. There are two 
heroines: Rosemary Crewe, whose compel- 
ling charm the reader feels from the start ; 
and Violet Winter, the “stumbling block,” 
a brilliant and fascinating woman. These 
and other characters play their parts in a 
deeply interesting story, full of life, the 
scenes of which are laid in New York City 


and a little near-by town. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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